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STAND 



A May Day message 



ii fa t98] . although i! may as w*U be 
138 . People axe still living In slums; 
■ .ii-. . i i. i still afflicts millions of the 
earth's inhabitants; children still ■•ry our 
;.., the good thmgs in life which their 

■., ■■,! . ; p..,:-: J .i.i .. J ■ I i i - . i s :i -I |.. ■ ■ 

still die of the cola in winter; tramps 
still sleep oh ii. - Embanknient; squaloi 

and insecurity are still a daily reality for 
many, Hie times may fre changing^ bd< 
rlu; stench of decay still corrtanwiates &ui 
s«:.-.i:-ly as much as it did any Victorian 
n i t y The sickness of capitalism has shown 
no signs of responding la any miracle 
cures. 

The cause of social problems is class 
division, Our message is directed solely 
at flife majority class: those who own 
littjie more than their labour power, 
■am .1: hey must sell [or a price called a 
wage Lie salary in order to live. The worjk- 
ii!.- class runs society from top Lo battom; 
hut they do not recteiye the benefits of 
their labour. The means of wealth prod 
iiction and distribution — the Sand, 
Factories, mines, offices, newspapers - 
are owned by a minority, the capitalist 
class, who receive rent, interest and profit 
as a result. The two classes have no int- 
est& in cortimon the ^ain of one is 
the loss of the other. The political ahn of 
the" capitalist class, and aEJ the parries 
which staixd foi capitaUsm, is to ensure 
tha J . tlu- workers are prepared to lose so 
that thfc capitalists may yarn, "Don 1 ! 
. go on srrike" they Cell us. "Figftl in our 
wais to defend our markets,, obey -our 
laws, follow our morals and above all, 
don't listen to those socialists because 
they want to steal our wealth 'F Millions 
of workers are taken in by this propag- 
anda. They m ike profits for the capital' 
ists, they build palaces 'and m anions for 
them, tliey sine foejr national anthems, 
they sveii 'r\':\\ and die in theii umies. 

Socialists stand for a system of 
society in which the means of weal I 



■ jM.iii. i on and distribution are owned 
and '•■■ ii oiled b] t) e whole community. 
h stead ni producing weal in for the pro- 
i:i of the few, wahh In socialism will be 

■ ■ i • I. ii 1 1 solely foi human use. There 
will be ho buying and seUing, bin free 
access roi all people to the abundant 
wealth which society can produce t:i .l 
socialist society food will be produced to 
eat p houses to live in, clothes to wear. 

[n advocating this sane alternative to 
the economic anarchy ol' capitalism, 
socialists are accusud of all sorts ai sins. 
We ■:- called Utopians because we want 
■.■.i.i bag never before happened. Human 
history is an unceasing record of changes 
which have never before happened , bul 
those with a conservative outlook (both 
ol the Ri^ltl and Left) imagine thai 
society has reached its final stage and. 
th.at wl: niusl be stuck with Capitalism for 
evermore, We are called extremists 
because we dare to advocate real social 
democracy, rather than the dictatorship 
of the rich and the powerful, We are told 
thai we are merely envious of the wealth 
pi others because we object to a system 
where trie wealth producers are impover- 
ished; while privileged scroungers sit. in 
theft Country estates and moan about 
bow lazy 1 be workers an:. We are said to 
be attempting to steal fro in the eapsial- 
ists rewards and wealth that whli:h we 
are not en rilled to, when the truth Is the 
reverse; it is the capitalists who are a 
robber class, living off the legally stolen 
. profit:: which they obtain by exploiting 
the workers. We are accused of all these 
things by the capita Us Is and their gullible 
oi bribed defenders. But we still continue 
to wholly oppose th^ profll system and 
still we urge workers everywhere lo 
organise politically for the establishement 
of a social system that will cater for 
tnc:: needs. 

Millions of workers are taken in by 



rhuir masters'" propaganda* They learn it 
;M school They read ii in the press J l ■■■■ 
see it (mi TV. They alng about it in the 

churches, They are lectured on it by the 
i>..ini, ..M-.. I hose who have sppn through 
the eapilalisr con tricfe are still very lew. 
But our numbers will grow B for we nv 
aided in our propaganda by capitalism, 
which throws up endless contradictions 
for workers to face. Experience of capit- 
alism drags workers out of the fog ol" 
acquiescence in in the movement of 
resistance. The Socialist P&ity of Great 
Britain as Fuelled by capitalism. The 
system is an ungrateful ally: you may be 
loyal lo It, but it will not bother about 
you ii' the needs of profit so dictate, 
Under capitalism, needs come a poor 
second to profits. It is this antagonism of 
class interests, between capitalists and 
workers, robbers and rfthl>ed h which 
makes socialism an urgent necessity. 

It is 1981, and we arc still stuck with 
the s^iine system and many of the same 
problems as in 1381. In the intervening 
period, millions have starved to the death. 
Millions havL- been sacrificed to the god 
of F^rofit on £he battlefields of the world, 
Oin environment has become dangerously 1 
polluted. Millions have faced, ami do stil'j 
face, thv. poverty of die dole --[ut:rjL: . 
Machinery of destruction has been in- 
vented which would have been unthink- 
able in I ft HI . Some call this progress. 

Yet progress has happened. In 39S1 
we do possess (he technological know- 
how to create enough wealth to provide 
for the niiLS-ls of the en me world popul- 
ation. Tven in IS 81 this was possible, hen. 
today the immensity of technological 
knowledge is such r.hnil human labour 
could be made pleasurable and efficient 
by the use of new technology. In lSSI 
there was no Socialist Party in Britain. 
Today there is. Gur message is a simple 
one: Join Us. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 



Stand again 

h panic Ehe only motivitoi of Labour 
MPs agog at the polls (for what they *tre- 
worth) which *uy il-iji the Social Demo- 
cratic (sic) Party would sweep to victory 

ii L an early general election? Could con- 
science also be gnawing away at them? 
Such question k. s,prinE to mind when 
reading of the anguished demands from 
the. Labour benches that any MP who 
joins the SDP should at once resign from 

Parliament and fight a by-clcctum under 
their new colours. 

These MPs, runs the argument, were 
vkcted hy voters who (except in the ease 
of B. F.j or Brocklebank-Fowler) support- 
ed the Labour Party programirie, Ii" They 
have now changed their political views, 
those electors are disenfranchised; the 
honest, democratic thing to do is to give 
the constituents the chance to have their 
siay on the change. 

This indignation would he more 
impressive if the House of Commons were 
not full of people who spend their time in 
Parliament imposing policies very differ- 
ent from those they were elected on. Yet 
none of them has so far resigned on the 
issue. 

Labour MPs are especially guilty in 
this r How many of them, for example, 
I [ill! the electors in 1974 that they stood 
for cuts in living, standards^ medical 
services, for breaking strikes, for making 
the rich richer and the poor poorer? And 
how many of thum eased a tortured 
conscience, when their government 
carried out these policies, by ask- my the 
voters what th&y thought in a by-election? 

If MPs really behaved as those anxious 
Labour members are now demanding the 
House of Commons would be pretty well 
empty. The bars, the dining rooms, the 
lobbies would no longer resound with the 
Jolly banter of capitalism's legislators. 
The House h said to be the most exclus- 
ive club in the world but, as any political 
careerist will agree, you can take exclusiv- 
ity too far. 



Crooked aim 

"it is the thinking person's party" trump- 
eted a recent eon vert to the Social Demo- 
cratic (sk) Party. Unkindly critics might 
have comment^;.: i lr i ii LhiCsii'l cake fhat 
much brain 1o wield an Access card but 
let that paasi after all, the SDP are only 
i i-.ii-.! 1 . to prove that they are alive and 
clicking in Ihe age of the credit card. 
Vote now pay latei mifthl be their 

Ml'lltO. 

Well how does che "thinking person'" 

like his politics? lie fore he or she fills in 
thai urdil card number on the applic- 
ation in join the SDP;, he/she is invited to 
agree iliai they Hi share out (SDP) aims' 1 . 
Nqu thai sounds perfectly straightfoi 

Socialist StSiidarri May 1961 




A til If o\ lilL-i"! ::mi3£fiuE!nCL\ Of iVlv' !i 

thu 'U5S txuwfr^n friends— it's nuiy pricks, 



ward except that the SDP so Jar doesn't 
have any aims, In deed T according to the 
GuanOan (10/4/81) the hairy SDP Seader 
William Rodgcrs ". . . insisted that there 
was still a Ion*; way to go before the 
infant SDP has even a constitution;, let 
alone an agreed political programme." 

It would take the thinking person - 
not to say one who could read and write 
- only a m in Lite or so to run through The 
:.:•■. -I i-;,-i i-jii v. !:: :l: :\:< i...!.-.: i i>. .1; plie 
ation form on which they had to confess 
their support for SDP aims to realise that 
there was absolutely no hint there of 
what SDP aims might be, 

The very most the T.P. would find 
would be vague promises like standing for 
( \ . . a new future" a which may be a 
strong contender for the Waffler of the 
Week award but is not a political policy 
worth — or even capable of — being 
discussed. 

Of course traditionalists who relished 

■ h.- . r .1-. II: 1 i I' 1 ■' 1. ' n ■ Ii '. i'iv - i l-_ ■: 

assurances of Macmilian., Ihe sweeping 
platitudes of Wilson, will welcome the 
sm\as a talented contributor to the art 
of political half-think (their stuff does 
not yet merit tin.: description of double- 
think). 

But the SDP claims to be new, to be 
breaking the mould of traditional British 
politics. So far their supporters remain 
sin-iy eyed and hopeful in their delusion 
but they must be aware that using a 
welil card i^- only a postponement of 
reality: eventually Ike hill bus i - '-■■ i-h. 



Reagan responding 

With .1 bullet in h * lung Ronald Reagan 
gave out> unknowingly N some discomfort- 
ing lessons foi -ill exponents of the polit- 
ical assassination policy. 



Anyone who though 1 Mint getting 
Reagan out of the way would modify 
his policies could not have been reassured 
by the fact that as a result che American 
working class were almost subjected to a 
period under the; rule of Alexander Haig. 
The ex-Vietnam general is by reputation 
a harder line, farther right wing hawk 
than Reaj^-m 111 m self. 

As he recovered, wise-era eking > from 
his wound, Reagan was borne up on a 
popular wave of sympathy and support. 
Most observers agreed that if he hail been 
fighting the presidential election right 
then his victory would haw h.vr l-v^t 
more emphatic than it was last November. 

The majority RLiaxan go I Then would 
not have melted away or solidified 
around an opponent, if the assassin l ion 
attempt had succeeded. An example of 
this was when Johnson swept Gold water 
almost to oblivion in 1%4. In that carn- 
paign the Democrats coldly exploited the 
emotional response to John Kennedy's 
killing which , far from damaging their 
chances > must have contributed to their 
crushing win. 

Political murder is an established 
method with "extremists" of both 
"left" and M right +S wings but there is no 
reason to think thai ii acts against the 
ideas represented by the victim, The evi- 
dence in the cases of ftennedy and the 
attempt on Reagan (although the signs 
are thai neither was for political ends) Is 
that the murder of a politician induces 
v. 1 1 -.i 1 hy and not hostility 

Th e p 1 opeily effects ve w a y 1 dealing 
with an opposing theory is &G prove, if 
possible, thai ii Is al ^fiance with reality. 
Such m method, although It has little 
appeal for the political romantics with 
.. ,-, .. .-. iir only way in which we shall 
build the political consciousness needed 
to establish s new society, 
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WAR ANO THE WORKERS 



Socialists are against all War 

"Capitalism and war are inseparable. There can be no capitalism without conflkis of economic ink-rust, From 
these arise the national rivalries and hatreds, the tears and armaments which may at any timi provoke war on a 
terrifying scale." II11IM im scx-jai jst party and waiui&si edition) 



L:i the years which have pM&d since the 
1 1rs t n u clear h orci b s dropped ., fllfl 1 1 ■ » 1 1' ' ' 
of war which once produced pacifism 

now often results in protests against 
nuclear weapons. But pacifist movements 
failed to prevent or evun limit wars; CND 
and the European Campaign for Nuclear 

Din armament (END) Can do no better, A 
110 doubt li^ic cable and time-consuming, 

occupation for diplomats, the Geneva 
'•peace" and "disarmament" talks drag on 
for decades and at least keep these people 

from tiding loo nmdi hlIljlI : La ml age, UuE 

the results of iheii endless labours aye 
hardly reassuring. 

After World VVasr I the. League of 
Nations was set up, with the aim of pre- 
venting any future war, It failed. After 
. World War II the United Nations was 
established. Since then, there has not 
been one single year of world peace: 
Korea, Vietnam, the Middle East, 
Malaysia, Kenya, the Congo T the fndo- 
PaJcistan wars, Nigeria, the Sudan, Chile, 
Bogota, Ethiopia, and many other con- 
flicts have raged. Not all wars are tc news T ': 
till recently, how many of us were 
familiar with the situation in El Salvador? 

Before the First World War, European 
states lined up in two opposing alliances, 
but the apparently formidable equation 
of the Triple Alliance against the Tripl* 
Entente did not prevent war in 1914, 
Today the USA and Russia use a balance 
of nuclear power -Mutual Assured De- 
struction (MAD)- l,o defer the use of 
nuclear weapons, and their well-adver- 
tised possession of these weapons to deter 
head-on "conventional" war. This policy 
does not however prevent conflict 
breaking out: what happens is that the 
two superpowers fight their wars by 
proxy, in "sin at! far away countries". 

( ivil n- I. -ii....- ! :ir .1- 

If CND appeals to the optimists., Civil 
Defence has attractions only for maso- 
chists h pessimists and humourists pre- 
pared to crouch under a tabic with chil- 
dren, buckets, baked beans and a fire ex- 
tinguisher and play Scrabble for several 
weeks. After a nuclear attack, food short- 
ages would be acute: lb [f you saw a frog 
ru nn i ng a bo u t you wo Llld h a ve to wash it 
down to gel rid of active dust, cook it 
(aim:?) and eat it,"* A.s ;l luUer-wriler 

Iisknl, ■ M.-.v IV I I I ■ :■ -I ■!.■■ ' v- 1 1" i-.V.: 

weeks 1 supplies of beans under your arm 

i .11 ■- I "I ■ !■ II Mill" ■ " 

The Government argues that to pro- 
vide shelters, for all would be too expens- 
ive; 160,000 million foj 10 million house 

holds &S compared with £5,000,000,000 
for Trident missile*!. Some people ;.i:e 
now buying or building their own shelters 



but tliL-ri: jlil- problems here too, As (he 
Mew Sciential commented, "the new 
breed of nuclear entrepreneurs unlor tu- 
na lely . . . includes few experts, and pro- 
spective buyers should bear in mind the 
ancient common law rule of caveat 
emptor. If a N>ml> shelter is ever put co 
the test and proves to be defective, the 
aggrieved party is unlikely to be able to 
resort to consumer legislation ".3 One 
DIY baek-ganlen shelter-builder described 
another problem: -*[ hope all the 
neighbours build them— we would feel 
awful if they were banging on our man- 
hole cover to be let in". 4 The New Scien- 
tist found that shelters - cost anything 
from £1500, jerry built, to £30,000 de 

Survivors will need r.o be both rich and 
ruthless, equally capable of shutting out 
their neighbours, eating frogs, and con- 
ducting mass cremations. Or they could 
all be scientologists: L. Ron Hubbard 
claims that taking niacin and "auditing 3 * 
in ;i Purification Rundown will ensure 
that scientologists can survive where 
humans can't, 

"Quetfijberry FlultV 1 lor war 

What about attempts to control or limit 

war? International agree mem s sueh as 



Hague Conventions and Geneva Proto- 
cols have, among other things, banned 
certain weapons such as poison gas and 
tried to control rise treatment of non- 
combatants and prisoners of war and pro- 
tect Ihe sanctity of property in anti- 
Looting laws. Such agree ments are nor nb- 
served in practice. Moiuitbatten, with 
considerable experience of military opera- 
tions in two World Wars, said: L t kmiw 
how impossible; it is to pursue military 
operations in accordance with fixed plans 
and agreements", 5 

In World War U saturation bombing 
of cities caused a terrible Massacre of 
Innocents: civilian populations were 
primary military targets - as they still are. 
Prisoners of war and non-combatants 
were used as slaves in German industry 
and agriculture and by the Japanese ami 
Russians. German firms such as Krupp, 
the arms manufacturers, looted from con- 
quered l;-:r:lu, as, later, d:J tae Americans, 
the British, French and Russians. 

Jn the nuclear age, the Non-Pro lifera- 
tion Treaty has been an abject flop. It is 
useless to attempt a list of states with a 
nuclear capability: it would soon be out 
of date. We can however examine the 
1972 SALT [ agreement and assess its 
effect. 
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Each superpower had about 10 times as 
many warheads ^ years after SALT I as 
they had 6 years before, This, they call 
progress, 

The CND Argument 

SALT II , would probably mean a maxim- 
um of 2.500 MIRVed missiles., including 
820 MIRVcd [CBMs, 7 It lias been estim- 
ated that to destroy effectively all build- 
ings in London would require only 242 
50KT (Kilo ton) warheads, and to destroy 
all Moscow only 141 such warheads 
would be needed.** 

Yet SALT II is supported by the 
so-called Campaign for NuL:k;n 
Disarmament: 

CMD is wholly behind the ratification 
of SALT IE 'the continuance of de- 
tente and of negotiations about inter- 
mediate nuclear systems. 9 

CND propaganda relies on emotion, on 
the belief that nuclear weapons aru 
unique in their effects by focussing on 
the consequences of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, Is this argument VMlid? The imme- 
diate effects of nuclear bombs are fire, 
hLas-t and radiation sickness: their long- 
term effects are cancer and ^'m'''-' 
dam ape. Tbe vjew ihal these can only he 
caused by nn cleat weapons is false. 

i Nl"> themselves compared the i ■■ i ii 
ins f ' r,; " hlllM < m A-bomb with ilie Ham- 
burg, Tokyo and Dresden firestorms, 
caused by thousands of Incendiary bombs, 
**The Sites .ill joined ■■■■■ hei to m i a 

5 i| i:|:- in:). .;.-! liU O] 1l'/ StOIIir. ThCSfi 

huge pillars of fire caused winds of Up lo 
]?\{) mph . . . to i unIi in towards rhc 



burning area . . .People caught in the 
street were soon burned to death. The 
fate of people in fireproof shelters was 
not much better. The air that they 
breathed had to come in from the street, 
and the temperature of that air was 
1,400 degrees Fahrenheit or nearly as 
hot as molten &lass. This forced some 
people to rush uui of the shelters into the 
flames outside, Others were killed by 
caiboa monoxide . . The fires burned for 
days and some areas were so hot that 
they could no I be entered for weeks. 
Even then , the inside s of some shelters' 
burst into flames when they were forced 
open , and some were even red-hot." 'G 

7 '(•■■■ Iciil I--- l ':■■ Lc e fei I ■ "■I ■! 
nuclear bomb are cancer and genetic 
il.Mi-nge, but these are not caused by 
nuclear weapons alone. Simitar effects 
have come from the chemical dioxin, 
both in a military context when it was 
used" under the name of Agent O range ,^ 
and wheel released accidentally, as at 
Seveso and in the USA at Love CanaL 

N . i : : : i '. 1 1 1 hi.: i::- .:iv " I 1 !'i ! '. : -- -i" I- 
caused by radial ion. 

Suu-uh:! 

'Mi- Doomsday jliimi hilti I uwu:Hh Ihal ;i 
nuclcr war would be fl suicidal cata- 
strophe. As MoiLnrh.iMvri snid, "in the 
evcjil id ;i -ueiear war, there witl be no 
.1 1 in :■■■.. there witl be no survivors alt 
witl be obliterated** 1 ^ This are u mem 
.■■■■us convincing enough except that a 
similar view was held by pr&$&ding gener- 
ations in pre -nuclear limes. Witness the 
ippeat by the Kinp of Belgium and cthei 
heads of state in Augusl 1939 



Beneath our very eyes the camps Eire 
I nnung and a fearful struck: is. being 
prepared in Europe. Is our cnnlment 
to commit suicide In a terrifying war 
al [he end! of which no nation could 
caft itself victor or vanquished, hut in 
which ibi- spiritual and material values 
created by centuries nf civilisation 
would founder? War psychosis is in- 
vading. ;-v..-iv home, and although con- 
scious of the lintmiginapir ctttftstwphc 
w h i ch a con I l ay ra tic i n w i : i l I : : t 1 1 .. . i ■ i fur 
:,'/.' mankind, publis opinion abandons 
iis^lf more and more to the Idea 1 1 =- :=- r 
we are inevitably to be dragged into it 
rPP Wc can only hope that those in 
whose bands rests the fate of the 
world will . . . fiive effect to ihe Lie sires 
whicb they have so often expressed 
that the disputes which separate them 
-..i i.l ho sc:i icd ".i "«:.;., ;. .-. . i . . thcrel \ 
avoid the catastrophe which threatens 
humanity" . l $ 
Why do we have wars and armed forte & at- 
all"? It a;:[H\;irs impossible to prevent war h 
and futile to attempt to limit wars. We 
must s ii we are to do anything practical 
about war, first understand why wars 
happen. 

Common Myths 

1 . O ve rpo p u lation - b ut after 1 94 S the 
confrontation between America and 
Russia was between wlxat would be re- 
garded as two under-populated states. 

2. Hunger. A consequence of war or pre- 

p: -.il-'or. :'or ■.-.:.■. :iol usually :i cause of 
war. In 1914 and 1959 Germany had full 
granaries. 

3. Lunatic leaders. But these, like the 
"sane" ones, depend for their power on 
support " even dictators have to be loved fc 

4. "Merchants of death": the left-wing 
scapegoat theory, blaming war on the 
arms trade from which private firms 
:Kkpp, Lockheed, Vickers) profit. But 
most arms trade is now government busi- 
ness, and in any case, such dealers only 
fish in troubled waters. 

5. Humans are basically aggressive and 
violent, Irrelevant, also untrue. Why do 
sin i.:-; kv' i, :.■!■..■■ i:i ■ ■:. lo coerce people 
into [heir armed forces"? 

6. **Just wars 1 * — for. example for the 
"defence of democracy' 1 . We must dis- 
tinguish between the actual cause of war 
and the prorata nd.n used lo whip up 
support for it. Always, both sides claim 
that they an: in nil: -i^ihr. f.n:d inevitably 
hedges Ms bets, if you believe the sky- 
pilots. As examples of this type of aryju- 
runi. in I : '40 MPs of all parties were of 
one mind; we must ''wage war against a 
monstrous tyranny" (Churchill), this was 
a "war for liberty*' (Lees-Smith, Lab.); 
and we must "preserve our liberties'" 
i' FV re y 1 1 . n i i s , T . i b , ). 15 A I the same time , 
ilu- Hi- fence of the Realm Act mulled 
iippoiH'ii rs , and internment for political 
reasons became a tool of tbu "vnlnni.iiv 
totalitarianism" freely accepted by those 
liberty-loving MPs. 

Tbi.-ri as now, governments tried to 
keep military iiiiillcis away irimi public 
and democratic discussion. 1940 "b it 
'■.- nninp the practice > ! ministois to 
make their important announcements on 
the wireless'? Th;d is h:ul ■L-inMiLh, lull 
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Paul Nash's pginijng: The desolation of War (Imperial War Museum] 



when 'they do not even make iheni on rhe 
wireless which adcfcs&ses the people at 
home, but make them on the Overseas 
wireless at three o'clock in the morning , 
that.. . is not fair to the House of 
Commons" 16 . 1980- over the decision, 
announced without prior discussion, to 
buy the Trident Missile System, Mrs 
Thatcher was asked: "On such a 
momentous, decision K is it right to put a 
fait accompli to the House of Commons?" 
Her re ply - "we have to do just that l-,] ^. 
7. Defend our country. A bogus plea; 
workers have no country to defend,, No 
"nation !h is a single group: each nation is 
divided into two opposing classes, into 
owners and non-oiuiejs. The working 
class have never won a war yeL they only 
fight rhem in their masters' interests. 

THl r^ul L:an.iC 

Why do wars happen, What are they 
fought about? Certainly not ideals or 
ideology: Stalin allied Russia with Nazi 
Germany and later with Britain and 
America. The USA trades with "Red*' 
China, It is- economic interest which 
creates wars and which forces govern- 
ments to prepare for war. As John Nott, 
Minister of Defence, argued in Favoui of 
Reagan's Rapid Deployment Force: "We 
have crucial minerals and in fact our oil 
supplies to defend" 1 *- CaUaghan, whew 
leader of the Opposition, also said: "Wc 
must welcome the intention of President 
Cartel to set up a task force of 100,000 
men which could move quickly into pos- 
ition, if only because Q.I the utter depend- 
.ii.v . I the wesl on oiP 1 ^, 

It is not our economic interests which 
are a I stake. Wc - the working class 
control only one commodity, knv- ■mlv 
our ! i-i.i-i.-i-' asset at our disposal: oui 
.1 hi lily to work. We Live by hiring our- 

.-■.,.-.. OUtp : ft - 1 : Hi" OUI lim, Belling 0U1 

mental and physical skills to tha employ- 
ing class for wages or salaries, 



Those whose interests are at stake 
are our employers, the exploiting class. 
Theirs are the oilfields in the Gulf States, 
The mineral resources of Southern Africa, 
the capital investments^ trade and 
markets which no capitalist government 
can afford to ignore. It is rhet'r sordid, 
commercial competition which leads to 
cbnflicl and war. 

Just as in th^ High Street supermarkets 
compete against one another, so in the 
international market companies and State 
enterprises compete for lucrative markets 
and access to vital and profitable raw 
material and mineral resources. Tlii^ 
never-ending competition periodically 
erupts into armed conflict. Peaceful con- 
quest by means of sales drives and take- 
over bids develops into more than mere 
''trade war". 

In boom times, with expanding 
demand, production Is increased on all 
sides, capital flows in, new companies arc 
formed, new factories built, more sales- 
men are hired, Profits are good s and 
politicians re-discover that "free trade" is 
the only proper way to run the system. 
But if for any reason the markets are full 
and demand ceases to match the supply, 
salesmen are forced' to travel to remote 
regions and companies more and more 
resort to "unfair" trading practices, 
such as "dumping"". The casualty rate in 
this trade war is seun in the bankruptcy 
figures, and heard in howls of boardroom 
anguish as dividends are cut. 

Capitalist production is carried on 
wuh ;i vteu to profiting from the iuj i ■ 
valu* :i'- 1' -I ■;■■■ workers value ov*i and 
above what they receive as wages < 
salaries, h Lg foi thh prise surplus value 
i .ii :i I wells are opened Up, thai t'ac- 
tories, farms and mines are operated, and 
Wimpy Bars compete with Kenl 
Fried Chicken, i him ■■■ takeaways with 
Pfcza ■...!■■ s 
Our society is characterised by two 



forms of warfare: economic competition 
and class war- the exploitation of those 
who have to .sell their labour power in 
ordei to live, thereby enriching those who 
Jive off our unpaid Labour. This class war 
also has casualties: millions die from 
poverty, hunger or disease each year. 
Battles take place, as last year in South 
vii . . where i demonstration of black 
workers was gunned down by police, leav- 
ing more than 40 killed and over 300 
in i':-:i. Ne?u day the Polio© Commission 
■ ■I <rf ij.'V costs ami no m$rcy will be 
shown ",20 

Usually this war is waged sitently, 
with employers forcing wage-tuts and 
workers resisting the drop in their living 
standards. A hundred years ago it was the 
same: *- William M. Evarts, our accompl- 
ished Secretary of State, . . . (said) that 
our working men must accept lower 
wages in the future . , . (due to) the much 
higher rates per day which . . . cannot be 
permanently maintained when we are 
exporting largely of domestic manufac- 
tures in competition with r.he products of 
the cheap labor of Europe".- 1 

By paying workers less, employers 
hope to be able to sell their products 
cheaper than their rivals 7 , so grabbing a 
larger shan: of the market. Selling more, 
they would obtain more surplus value and 
so more capital, in time becoming strong- 
er than their competitors-. All this at the 
expense of us, the have-nots. 

In the present recession, with many 
industries laying off workers and cutting 
hack prodi^rimi, some governments hope 
that arms exports will compensate for 
their declining trade in ether .sectors: 
tanks for cars. In technology .govern ment 
investment leans heavily towards the mil- 
itary. In advanced laser technology , for 
instance, VULCAN -a civilian laser - 
cost the Science Research Council only 
£2 mil lion, white HELEN — developed ai". 
Aldermaston for military research - 
cost £7 million^. Last year Russia made 
89 space launches: only ft pay loads were 
non-military. America launched ]'2 sate I J 
iU:s. 10 of which were Defence Depart- 
ment jobs^ 

' apltalist society generates war, 
because it is based on competition. To 
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wage war successful^ government!; pour 
huge resources into the production of the 
most horrendous weapons; they then 
compete in sporting this advanced 
technology to other - potential rival — 
governments. Thei economic competition 
periodically explodes into military con- 
flicts, No amount of petitions and prot* 
e&t£ by pacifists and CNDers nan akur l.lic 
fact that this is how this society works. 
Such pro (e&ts leave untouched the root 
cause of war, the competitive nature of 
capitalist society, based on the exploit- 
ation of the working class. This is the 
problem that working people have to 
understand, and to sidetrack them from 
this understanding is to do them a grave 
disservice. C SKELTON 



WHY SOCIALISTS ARE CONTESTING 
ISLINGTON SOUTH AND FINSBURY 
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In 1922, after Mallory bad hunftd 
■ i. -. : .. .i.i rhu ni.::[b I'acu oi Bv&resl :i: 
27,000 F«t, he gave lectures on 
climbing beyond the height of human 
survival. Baffled ii-steners could not 
understand the point of such it rnan- 
vcrsus-mountflifl contest. Why did he 
still want to go back and climb it? 
"■Because it's there" said Mallory. 

S -ualists are contesting Islington 
South and Finsbury in this month's 
GLC elections because it's, there, "Were 
our resources and" members greater we 
would contest everything that's going. 
For elections are capitalism's weak 
spot, they are the licne when the social 
system is up for grabs. 

What could a Tory or other politic- 
ian do with Islington South and 
Finsbury if they won a seat? Little 

n- ire ii. n -.il .1 iv i .i ;|. . =.i;i .-.: 
chair provided , give and receive 
congratulations, then get swept away 
by the: bliizjird of capitalism. What can 
the councillors of Greater London do 
about the bomb and the dole queue, 
urban decay, shrinking allocations 
of money from the central government 
and wages that don't match prices for 
the wu:'<cii? HardEy more than shake 
bands and commiserate with those 
who suffer. Who can plan activity in 
my large city, when practically 
everything that goes r.m involves Ehe 
chaos of buying and selling comm- 
miities? Who can guarantee that 
goods and services will be there for all, 
in the face of the laws of this society: 
no cash, no salei no profit, no prod- 
uction? 

Yet socialists are contesting Isling- 
ton South and l'irlyhuiy In ..:.u 
campaign there will be no shaking 
hands ah round, no kissing of babies 
and no election promises. The job of 
the candidate will not cease when his 
bottom hits the council chair. We arc 
after this constituency as the first step 



in the working class conquest of the 
powers of govern inenl. 

Pur yinir own, your parents and 
yi iiii grandparents experience together 
for once. A society with a labour 
market whe:- r -i- ■■ -i: -■ ■■ i:-. n \i\.*'. 
sold likely oils cannot be yoveriK L d in 
youi interest, Beeaur>e. of its is we do 
not stand as governors of the GLC. 
Socialists stand only as potential 
representatives of those workers who 
want to capture the powers of gov- 
ernment. Once a m^ority of sueli 
seats are gained locally and nationally, 
then the government and employers of 
the world will be paralysed, unable to 
oppose the reorganisation of society 
into a harmonious commonwealth. 

Workers of Islington South and 
/•'i tilbury: In tJie past most of you 
have not bothered to vote in the (JLC 
elections, implicitly, you '"i^y have 
felt that, whoever ^ets elected, Ehey 
wiJI do nothing for the workers. And 
you were right! Whichever party you 
: : i l i ii. 1 n government, still the same 
social system continues, giinrting our 
problems for you and riches for your 
employers. Wha? then have you £,ot to 
lose by becoming suji porters of I In 1 
SPGBl Capitalist society will tick over 
in the same way under Labour, lory 
or whatever. Withdraw you: consent 
and support from this society and the 
way to peaceful revolution is open. 
You om help to ger socialism. 

I he meaning of socialism is simple 
to grasp, and grasp it you must, if you 
wish to support it. Socialism describes 
the future world th.:il stu:idlisis i"nir'.< 
you ought to desire as ihe creators of 
wealth, it will be oaie world of comm- 
on ownership, democratic control and 
free access to thL- products of labour. 
A social system like t?Kit is yours for 
tin- inking h v.li be u struggle to get, 
but titere will Lie a new worM waiting 
for all at the end, 

B K McNEtNEV 
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Crisis in the motor industry 



Set-backs in the car industry are nol new, 

Like other imlu strict, il j^ets Into i ffJ 
cutties tack Lime (here Is a world depress* 
ion. This time, however, special factors 

ha.™ combined with the depress] ■ 

bring many well-esljiblkbert" companies to 
the to^s of ruin, and To throw in 
abnormal number of motor workers on 
of iheir jobs. Hrst was. the enormous nse 
an the price of petrol. This reduced over- 
all demand for ears and called for new 
models more economical in petrol con- 
sumption; a changeover to which some 
companies j in eluding Chryslers, filled Lo 

adjust themselves, The whole world 
pattern of car production and export has 
been reshaped by the spectacular rise of 
the Japanese motor industry, challenging 
the supremacy of the American 
companies, 

In I960 passenger car production in. 
Japan was a mere ] 65,000 ; compare:! i.::. 
6,675,000 in America and 1,359,000 in 
Britain. Between I960 and !974, world 



ULmi! price* and often selling at a loss. In 
spite oi motor workers 1 wages having 

been kepi below the i -sl- in prices (art d in 
..■■ il-. cases reduced) moM ol I Ljl- world's 
motor companies arc losing money, In 
America in 1980 the losses were 
General Motors £500 million, Fords £677 
miili. ■.!■., American Motors (owned hy 
Renault) £68 i:iiliii>i. ir.d Chryslers £767 
million - the biggest toss of any company 
in American history. In Britain British 
Leyland lost £535 million, ye I the big 
Japanese companies an made a profit; for 
example Toyota £568 million, The 
number of motor workers has gone on 
increasing in Japan, but in America 25 
per cent have been laid off and the loss of 
jobs in the British industry is on the way 
to 100. 00U. In an earlier setback in 
1965-7, the production of motors in 
Britain fell 10 per cent, Since 1977 out- 
put has dropped by 30 per cent. 

As far as the world depression is 
concerned, with its consequent reduction 




production doubled, but output in Amer- 
ica rose by only 10 per cent, and their 

share of the world total fell from 53 to 
28 per cent. But in Japan output had 
jmr.-ped to nearly 4 million, putting their 
car industry in second place to America's 
7,332:000. Now, seven years later, Japan 
is on the way to being the world's leading 
producer of passenger cars, and is already 
by far the biggest exporter, This happen- 
ed be cause output in Japan has gone on 
growing hi the depression while in the 
rest of the world it has fallen. In 1 980 

Mi.- output ot the American company, 
General Motors, dropped by 26 pci cent, 
and ] .- -■ v- ; 1 1 . i now challenges General 

Motors I'oi lirst place in the world, (The 
■ r.-;e of evenly in commercial load 
vehicles is much the same us in passenger 
ears.) 

The Japanese companies have won 
their success by invading the borne m ;:■ 
kets of the rest oT the world, forcing the 
Local-based companies to compete by red- 



of sales of motor vehicles World-wide (ex- 
cept in Japan), the companies- cam count 
on capitalism reversing the downward 
trend and expanding again - some time 
or other, Many companies (including 
British Leyland) are investing in new 
models with that in view. But none of the 
governments has discovered a method of 
bringing about recovery and preventing 
fu r t her de p ressio ns in t he fu tu re , Ca p i t a 1- 
jsm goes its own way whatever policies 
governments follow. This ineffectiveness 
of government policy was highlighted in 
l: i ■ i i ■ i -iii!- ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■■■:■ I. I 
ists declaring that the Thatcher govern 
mentis policies are wrong and will not 
I ■in: 1 about "sustained economic rccuv- 
cry 1 '. There is no pulley that will do this, 
but i" the ISA think there is, why have 
they not let us into l he secret? After two 
centuries of capitalism and a score 
depression^ during which every possible 
variation of government policy has been 
tried and failed, all they cm ofto m is 



that ""l lie Ijmlc has come .. . to consider 
urgently which ;i tentative offers the mosi 
hope". In other words, the 364, many oi 
them responsible foi advising past fsdk I 

■i . .■■ can toi even agree ai Long them- 
selves on what to do, 

In all the countries invaded by the 
cheap Japanese motor vehicles, the con 
panics and the Unions have responded by 
urging their governments to curb Imports; 
in the first place by agreement with 
Japan, and Ming Chat, by imposing 
import restrictions. Officials of the Trans- 
port and General Workers 1 Union told 
MPs at a meeting in the House of 
Commons:— 'The British car industry 
will be dead within five years without 
import controls" {The Times 4/3/81). 
The demand for import restrictions dots 
not even pretend to be a policy for pro- 
tecting the world's car workers against 
unemployment, It would merely reduce 
unemployment in some countries and 
increase jr in Japan, The Japanese comp- 
anies estimate that a 15 per cent cut in 
their exports would put 70 n 00Q Japanese 
workers out of their iobs (The Times 
31/3/81 }. 

Japanese morors are not the only 
ones being sold in the British market The 
countries of origin include America, 
Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, Spain, 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia^ and a 
Rumanian ear is to be on sale here in the 
autumn. There is, of course, a reverse 
movement. British Leyland {along with 
car firms in Europe and America) is 
hoping to get into the Japanese market, 
and is planning to export its cars to 
Europe. Jointly with Peugeot they are to 
assemble and market a Peugeot car in 
Australia. 

In several countries the hard -pressed 
motor companies have succeeded in 
getting government subsidies or loans, 
i - rr.i > io - iv. :■= ■■ ■ ii. ii -i.|\-.. . 
British Leyland recently received £990 
million and Chrysler of America have 
been saved,, at least temporarily, from 
bankruptcy by a US govern ment- backed 
loan of £360 million last year and £180 
million Mi is year, President Reagan's 
statement:- "This does not imply that 
this government approves of baling out 
private companies in difficulties'' \ sou mis 
like Sir Keith Joseph telling MPs how it 
comes about that the Thatcher govern- 
ment has reluctantly adopted the same 
policy. 

Having exploited to the full the 
d:i-. ■ i evp-oii ui' cms io foreign markets, 
Japanese coiup i i' ■ are imw planning to 
set up plants inside these markets, 1 " ■■ 
ait negotiating to manufacture in Britain, 
thereby gaining unrestricted access to flu 
whole I IV market, providing they use 
materials thai are SO pei cent EEC origin. 

One of these companies !•; Nissan , 
makers of Ihe D.Msun, They plan io iti- 
vesl £275 million, io produce 200,000 
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cars ei year, subject to finding a tale of the 
ELi'.hi siy.c and location^ -i n L reaching 
agreement with the cnmpi incuts comp- 
anies and 1 1"- trade union ft. Nissan already 
has, or m planning air plants in America, 
Mevico, Spain, Italy, Au^r r.ili:i un. 
Taiwan, and plans to manufacture motel 
components in Ireland. Toyota, Japan's 
largest motor comnany, lias :,■■ tar not 
favoured selling up plants abroad, but it 
i; .-ported (Sunday Times 22/3/81) thai 
they an; considering joint prod lice km 
with I 'urds in Am eric:*. 

Rri -.ii I :. ■; land I :.-; ■■ .1. 1 1 - ■- 1 .n 5i 
nuMii in build a Honda-denned ear in 
Britain and discussions, are reported to 
have reached agreement on joint product- 
ion of tiu? Mini-Metro m Japan. Japanese 
cars dominate world exports because [.hey 
arc competitive in price ami quality. The 
Chairman and Managing Director of 
Porils in Britain said:- "The Japanese, 
more than anyone, have the ability to 
pmduec hij-»h quality vehicles on a 
massive scale- at low cost." (Dotty Mail 
4/4/gl). (He also sjild that Nissan's plan 

to set Lip £i pl:i:il ir lir.l.ihi _ ~_- .i.: L« I he 

catastrophic for this wun try's motor 
industry",) 

Whatever may have been true in the 
past, it is not because wages in Japan are 
lower. Caf workers" wages in Japan are 
now higher than the British. The Japan- 
ese companies score because their prod- 
uctivity (output per worker) is higher. 
lh,ir ni.:mK :n^ all new f or relatively new. 
rind .all use the latest and most efficient 
uncivil try and leLTmiaues, The* have 
developed more efficient methods of 
management and work organisation, 
avoiding costly production hold-ups 
through delays in the .-I- in =-t n. :il ■.-■;:■■..■ s. 
and using fewer staff in supervision and 
■ ■-nil: Li I. Having succfL-^CLJ ir jie-iinL 
continuous strike-free production in 
motor plants in Japan, the managements 
aie looking: for the same in tiritain. 
According to an article in. the Financial 
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Times {25,2,81) the Nissan Company in 
its search for the right site will not look 
at plants or districts with a record of txt 
quem strikes, 

A problem Mricish motor companies 
have had to handle is the multiplied :■. i 
onions, Lord Scanlon said in 1972, when 
be was President of the hn.i-iin.iiiiij- 
Union, that il take* members of 38 
separate unions ro make a motor car 
{Sunday Times 4/4/72). 

The Nissan Company k insisting as 
one of the conditions for setting np its 
plant in Britain that there must lie agree- 
ment for only one union to represent all 
the workers, Whether and how this 
obstacle can be overcome with the unions 
remains to be seen, The company is also 
insisting on ihe abolition of union de- 
marcation practices. The Japanese ^yic 
of manning is already being copied to a 
limited extent by Fords at Dagcnham, 
with a proposal to abolish the whole 
grade of Genera* Foreman. 

As regards the future of American 
and hum pea n motor companies, m 
article in the Financial Times (23/2/81) 



takes the line that their only way to sur- 
vive if to equal the high productivity and 
■ I l i : 1 1 1 ! y control of the Jap-mesa- 
companies, by learning to apply Japanese 
techniques m their factories. Those who 
fail to do so will go under, as happened 
in the American television industry, 
when it was faced with an onslaught from 
Japanese exporters similar In that In the 
motor industry. 

British l.cytand hopes to reduce its 
losses in l^ftJ-2, but expects to take 
from five to ten years to achieve "busi- 
ness results of a standard which will 
attract external funds on normal commer- 
cial terms". (Financial Times 20/3/81), 
Some observers think that it will never 
pay its. way and is doomed to founder, 

In the all-pervading gloom that over- 
hangs the British mm or industry, there is 
one small corner in which the sun si ill 
shines. Trie Fiti&ncial Tirncs (20/3/83) 
reported: SL 5ir Michael Hdwardes, b\L. 
Chairman, has almost completed arrange- 
ments to sign his first contract with [he 
company, This is expected to rai£e lii- 
salary to about £1011,000 a year". 
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Paris public meeting 

There lias at least been Sflniu sanity in thi;. 
month's French p resid : : jILlL e'.e,-v,. -n: -.emheT- 
and sympatluscjs d'tne Socialist. Party of Great 
l-HoLn organised a public meet inc. in Karis on 
the subject of universal suffrage and Marxism. 
Maxim then Rubel gave a Talk on how \1;;t\ 
concluded in lay that the working dd.-.i co;dd 
chance universal suffrage from an instrument of 
tricksy into an "agjent of emancipation" by 
mandating sodatbt delegates to immediately 
dismantle the state machinery of capitalism and 
e-dihlkn socialism. Rubel stressed the rmporr- 
ance u:' wockins'.-i-bss L-ouscinusness in Lh;. 
n ■■.-.!. ■-■■ i : ■ ■ 1 1 of ^ u'lv ".-.i, ■- -' ii fU£gC5t£d 
that we should adopt a reform programme to 
win support. The luteal outcome of reforming 
eapitatisrn could be seen on the way back from 
ihu meeting; large postcis with the most absurd 
and vafiuc slogans lined the streets: "France 
needs a president. V. Giscaid d'Estain^^; "Jobs 
PLtSl: Mittersm-d t^r HT^sident^ (* L SoeiaJLst" 
i'i-ivn "Willi Ilu^uctte Bouchard can foi the 
iI-l- n:itivt:." ftJntfie-d Sucialisl Party); "Let 1 * 
[VLxliikC French: Sfarchais for President 11 
(l-'nmLh < ! i.>ni[rLunkt Party); ancj h most beniu?- 
uiii i.?f all. SL Now. :orc-h-::r. :jct v^ _ i 1 1 1 .' :j l :.| :■ *;:■ 
Cnirac". 'J'hi: :il'urruiii.-e Lo llii.i jrray ■: i :" ■-. j i :-l\- - 
sst hypocrites is for US lo Stun 1'ollowiiin. IcartuT? 
a:]^i ui^t a vote not t'oT :\ jjutmjti or ;l policy, but 
fni a w.>uialiit suciety. Fie election issue of 
Sorislime Mondial, as well as a French version 
ijf the #t>f ■stivers of ih<: Hay painphlet Pour k 
Hocinhsmc iWrtrtdiai is now available from Head 
Office, i SLAFI'KR 



The future of work 

Wealth in present so-eiety is produced only 
when rlK-ru i^ the prospect of ;i ptofit; Ln a 
socialist society, production would be carried 
■ i.i rimply in oidei lt> witisl'y human nccjs, 

whenever and wherever they oecurred. The 
LxinlriLM. w:,K h:..ui..'.hl. l/.jI VL-iy well by Mike 
Coolcy of the l.,u;is Avvospaee C'onlbine Shun 



Stewards Comsnittee, at a conscience in Maren 
organised by die William Morris Society and 'he 
l-V.!--:re n- J"n:il^!:.|Vji:_y Vt : : Vvaii ST'' >U 
membeis took paTt. C'onley at^ved that people 
-L----S 1 1 'i ereuu J iJ^vli qusliTy articles llnoueh 
satbifyinf;, cc-operative work, provided that the 
priority was aw and not exchange. 

Modem technology will mdv r act as a liber- 
ating force if the basi* of society is alteied i^uu 
nuirfcet competition r:: huiiEan CD-opeiation. /Vt 
Lucas Aerospaee co-operating workers are ex- 
ploiiruj; the possibilities of eiealinj-: tiscfnl work 
and pToduLlion, although their struggle fur *ur- 
vjvjl ir The world market system imposes 
severe !iiuilL.ti:.iis M '^.e ■: "■ .-.:i-_-> ;iko r.iiJ h-r.v 
L .-.. l-.i s workers had i:eeu;jicd ".he W'il^csnen I.i. -- 
ory to oppose "ratkjnalisation". One weekend 
they left the factory arid on rc?urnijix found 
that Lucas Industries had burnt out the inside 
of the place and ripped die rooS' ort". 

Ray WalJrinson spoke about William Moiri^ 
views on work. MusTSS saw useful lahoui as the 
only tine art, and looked forward to a time 
when soeJalist CO-uneration would allow all 
work to become creative and salisfyin.F. Wrkm- 
son ne-glectc4 to explain how Muriis spent his 
later yeai& campaigning for this, throLJ^Ji tbc 
political organisation of the working class. 

The disenssion thai followed wa« ehaireci by 
Geoffrey Ki/lun^on, MP, who [tlore than once 
slipped in a sly plea fox support for the Labour 
Party. He spoke of the lu necd^ for a harmonious 
ptirtnersrup between labtjur and capital, A 
socialist from the audience suggested we should 
j/.et rid of this "holy alliance' 1 autf Institute real 
hairmony in a classless soeieLy. Rubinsoti teplied 
that we should keep workm-'. fal ha T uu>ny with- 
in the |ncs,cn1 economy, and keep sodahsin m 
n-iiiuL for tlie future, "L&c a cirrot", canrt a 

cell from the audience, 
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THE INSANE SOCIETY 



Are you being driven mad? 



One in twelve males and one in sight 

female* in Britain will spend i^ini part of 
their lives in a psychiatric hospital, Mont 
women between thirty and sixty an: reg- 
ularly prescribed tranquil Users by their 
family doctor, Since its introduction! in 
ihe 1930s, ECT (electric shock treatmenl 
or electroconvulsive therapy) has been 
used on thousands of people. There is a 
widespread use of neurosurgery anil other 
therapy methods, and admissions to pay* 
chiatric hospitals are increasing as daily 
life in our society becomes, more cense 
and In-i-i ■.'■;>;■. 

"Madness" is very often behaviour 
which conflicts with conventional ideas 
of normality or proper thinking. We all 
think as an involuntary activity, in ways 
which are specifically human and which 
differentiate us from our nhlci anjjnaj 
relations. To think is to reflect in the 
brain the material reality of the environ- 
ukJii; il is a relationship between matter 
and matter, The way in which we relate 
to our material surroundings determines 
how our thoughts are to he classified by 
other people. In primitive society people 
believed that they were in touch with 
another world when dreaming, In the 
Middle Ages people who rejected Christ- 
ian morality were tortured as lunatics 
who were possessed by the devil. "Sanity" 
can he interpreted as a readiness to accept 
common experiences in conformity with 
common ideas; "insanity" can be dissent 
from the social conditioning process, 

Mediaeval society had certain ideas 
about how women should behave. Those 
women who did not fit in with those 
ideas were often persecuted as witches. 
wi :■, ; iii. .i Kr:i:i .-.■: : - 'v.ck --i: l:.r:w i. 
sp ut a witch j The Malleus M&l&fiCQfTiFtl 
written in 14tf6 K was the downfall of 
many a woman who suffered from epi- 
lepsy, the symptoms of which were listed 
in the book as the classical character- 
istics of a witch. In 1515 five hundred 
unfortunate women were killed for witch- 
craft in Geneva in the space of three 
months. In the eighteenth century ilu- 
"mad*' were confined to institutions 
when: they were chained up. beaten, 
;■ in I led i = pi ! i-ii : i, Id ilixpl r. '; : • 
diaries of many a nineteenth century 
noble man contain reports of Sunday 
afternoon outings to the lunatic asylum 
Co be entertained by the- misfortunes of 
the deranged. 

Most British mental hospitals weje 
built to til in with nineteenth century 
ideas about me-ii;d health these days (lie 
chains have gone, hut the humiliation of 
the confined has not. Many inmates i-i 
modem asylums were liisl pul there for 
moral or criminal transgressions. An 
inin.irried servant girl at the turn of the 
centuiy who bore a child would face such 
moral outrage thai she would become 
depressed and, instead of receiving sym- 
pathy from those around her, would be 



locked up in an asylum. Soldiers who 
could not take l lie con di l sons of war, 

i <sex.ials who cracked up trying to 

repress Hum - feejltifs for the sake of ace- 
s.- 1. 1 1 :.■ I ■ i I v , i ■ i : i ■ r children who saw noli ■ 
■,vi..,ii. : with &te&Jjns from the rich, men 
who hroke under the monotony od tea 

; ■ i . i ' . ■ " i ■■ : :■ i- . u lvs , -. i i ■■■ .< ! 
left on their own by husbands who grew 
lircd of them, girls who could not con- 
form to the advertisers* modes of anatom- 
ical excellence - all of these may be 
found in any psychiatric hospital, They 
are not sack — just sick of what society 
is. 

Conventional mental disorders are ex- 
perienced by almost everyone at some 
time, Depression is a peii'eetly natural 
response to a lifestyle in which we are 
taught to have 1 expectations, but are 
denied the opportunity to^ fulfil them, If 
we are depressed because we are not 
allowed to do what is technically feasible 
but socially forbidden* we are simply re- 



,i. i. m: to a slv:i Mildly insoluble social 
dilemma. Socially produced ills are whai 
cause such depression; people formulate 
their own reasons to he miserable, An- 
other common 'ii.ci!j.l illness is paranoia: 
the feeling that tJLcru is some force be- 
yn:id you which is trying to dominate or 
oppress you, Most oi us Il;:vl j"l- 1 1 vulner- 
able, threatened, unwanted or inadequate 
at some time. But arc we ill because wr 
have these feelings? In a society based on 
the hypocrisy, artificiality and authorit- 
arianism of the sort that is an integral 
part of the buying and selling system, are 
those who are in the in led or social class 
wrong to have a feeling that we are being 
oppressed? 

It would be very nice for our bosses if 
every worker who complained that he is 
oppressed could be classified as a nutcase, 
but responding to the oppression which 
surrounds us is not paranoia. In a society 
which locks people up for taking what 
they have produced (stealing from work), 
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for refusing to kill (In many countries 
military service is still compulsory) or far 
attacking the government {as is the fate 
<if dissident* in Lhe Russian Lmpjre and 
South Africa), it is the ignorance of 
oppression which betrays the greater 
mental confusion. Then there is schizo- 
phrenia which most psychiatrists define 
as a state of mental fragmentation: it is a 
condition in which part of the mind 
accepts reality as il is. wtoilu the other 
part entertains delusions. These so-called 
delusions ate sometimes treated by neuro- 
surgery, the aim of which is to modify 
the pa Kent's thinking so that the. brain 
responds to ail events in a standard way. 
A case of schizophrenia \% cited by 
Morton Schatzman in his book, Radical 
Therapist: 

Recently , a young man. j ji i\ic NATO 
military forces, with a position in a 
chain of command to push a nuelear- 
missile "button 1 ', decided to refuse to 
obey orders related to his job, He told 
bis superiors that they should not 
command any man to do such a job, 
He was diagnose d a.s i schisophrenic 
and was hospitalised. 

Mental problems are caused by the rel- 
ationship between the human mind 
which is rational - and a mystifying 
social environ merit - which is irrational, 
if wii misunderstand the world around us 
wc are entitled to feel depressed and 
threatened and deluded. When one con- 
siders just how crazy the present system 
of organising human affairs is, mental 
nonconform il.y is to be strongly advised. 
What is often called "madness' is a 
rational response to such problem* us 
war, poverty and insecurity. In The Inner 
World of .-Ui'Htaf iltmsSf SO-e&lkd nsy- 
chia,tric disorders ire characterised aa 

..'.opposed to a normality which is 
intimately related to th& major value 
orient a ions of western society. II i naj 
be asserted therefore thai abnonnaiity 
(psychosis) Involves a negative reiat- 

" i ..i I' I. ■ | i i i " X - 1 1 i i - 1 . ■ ■,.-. :\ -|.!|-n;i 4 ivi.' 

i-MM-r i :■ i Kins ... lii the jargon of ilu- 
moment we may cud iliis '*aJfenatioii n , 



The mental iLealth pressure group, 
PROMPT, has stated that one of its roles 
Lb 
...to demonstrate that what current- 
ly pusses as fc4 mentai health" is often 
the measure of the person's exploit- 
ability by those who nwn (or other- 
wise control) (he means of production 
and, distribution of that which is 
necessary to sustain life; and to show 
thai a person caUed "men tally ill" js 
often someone stmrv.ly rcLictm- 
apbut their exploitation, 

in state capitalist Russia dissidents 
who try to criticise the bogus socialism 
are often locked away from the public 
on the grounds that they are mad. Once 
locked away, many of litem are driven to 
actual mental derangement by excessive 
isolation and ihe use of dru&s. Once dla^- 

M.' :='.! .I\ il V I \,,\\. | ||.. i..,-,,. | [ | .; ; |, .■■:.■■• 

whatever credibility he may have once 
had. Bukovslcy and G Buz man, in their 
Manual un Psychiatry for Dissidents, 
points out that 

Dissidents, as a rule, have enough Jegal 
grounding so as not to make mistakes 
during their investigation and trial, hut 
when confronted hy a qualified 
psychiatrist with a directive from 
above to have them delaied non- 
accountable, they have found them- 
selves absolutely powerless., 

The other capitalist states use similar 
methods. British television, for instance, 
is quite expert al branding social dis- 
senters in such a way as to lead acquiesc- 
ent workers to reject what they are 
saying - very often before they have even 
said it. Most socialists will have been 
called a crank: or a lunatic at some time 
for having spoken about a world without 
money. Of course, men like the Duke of 
L din burgh who dress up in military uni- 
forms and talk about how safe nuclear 
weapons are, are considered to be perfect- 
ly sane and worthy of public respect. 

The battle for socialism is the battle 
against the convenlioi;; I . ; ■ four age. 
Socialists ask questions. We ask why it is 
that there are people who produce a) I of 
the wealth of society and y^t live in pov- 
erty and people who are idle who live in 
luxury. Why do grown men and women 
cry when they run out of money in the 
middle of the week and they have a fam- 
ily to feed. Why are children sent to 
school to be conditioned? Why are other- 
wise rational men and women occasion- 
ally seen to address the sky and ask for 
help? Why must we live En constant fear 
of being killed by bombs that none 
of us want? Whv are our fellow human 
beings dying of starvation by the minute 
while food rots? Why slums? Why 
palaces? Why una nployrnent? Either ft is 
all normal and those of us who reject it 
are ii:s:m =.- .' m list v,v my *.mi- .11 I ■« is 
mad. 

Socialists aim to bring the ideas held 
by the majority oi people in line with 
their experienoea. This is the role of any 
mi..- 11 list who js aerious about his work. 
IhjI ins lead of endeavouring to examine 
■■==■■ il reality j, government scientists tend 
to be employed to perpetuate the currem 



form 11-' ivality. This is particularly true 
of modern psychiatry which is more 
concerned with the liealment of symp- 
toms than with examining their cause, 
indeed, il psychiatrists were to study 
Causation they would he put to thr im 
possible task of cither giving up their 
occupations and trying to change society 
n r continue their jobs in the knowledge 
that what Ihey are doing is futile and 
often co u n ie r-prod ue tive , 

U a man lives his life in chains and 
responds hy kicking out at those around 
him, the psychiatrist's solution of binding 
his legs or dulling his brain so that he is 
too weak lo kick is less reasonable than 
the socialist solution of destroying the 
chains. However, under capitalism the 
social system wrikEi prevails throughout 
the world today - the freedom of the 
parasites at the top can only he secured 
by the social constriction oi the vasi 
majority, So h reasonable a proposition as 
it may be to smash the chains which 
presently confine us. they who pay the 
psychiatrists are paying to ensure that 
symptoms are treated while the problem 
remains. 

But surely if we n the majority class in 
society > are the victims of this system, 
we should be destroying the chains our- 
selves? Indeed we should but it is an 
unfortunate fact that a majority of that 
majority class have become accustomed 
to the confinement of life under capital- 
ism and nothing would disturb them 
more than the prospect of social freedom. 
How is it that capitalism has spared its 
victims from such dangerous thoughts of 
non-conformity 7 We ean begin by reject- 
in,- 1 he most popular explanation; that 
human beings come into the world with 
ideas already Implanted in their brains. 
"I '-■ "■; t i,- :. :..n 11 u .::' .il .1 -i-.. ■■. m '.II" 
capitalist normality, who is anxious to 
inform us that we have "forgotten about 
human nature". (As it" the moment he 
reminds us we are going to stop being 
socialists!) 

In Tact, ideas are not in he rent, but arc 
acquired by convention, Our language is a 
learned code. Our concepts of right and 
wrong are products of historical change. 

I ■ :iri:iiif! is -kc ■':■-.! ,v ■■:' -i , -i - .1 u - 
ity. "We learn (o accept things as they are 
in three ways: firstly, by the overt agen- 
cies of thought control, such as schools, 
universities, newspapers, television, raaio, 
parental guidance;, and religion; secondly, 
by experience of the system which one 
comes to accept as a natural phenomenon ; 
thirdly, at an early age our feelings of 
freedom and human creativity are re- 
pressed to fit in with conventional social 
relationships. Rejection of ihesc condit- 
ioning processes is often labelled as 
insanity. 

I OS instance, if a child lakes no notice 
of the social norms imposed by its 
parents and teachers it will he persuaded, 
hribed, locked up, beaten but if these 
things fail and Eh* child does noi step 
LntO lini it may be labelled as disturbed, 
insane or subnormal. This lahei will have 
profound effects upon the future ccon- 
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omic and ncr.sonjf prospects of the non- 
conformist, People who reject the "na i 

ihttss 1 of their social envh .i.mi :uv 

easily dismiss J :.s fantasists or Utopians. 
ii is within the terms of sanity to com- 
plain that the rent is loo hip.li, hut it is a 
case for psychiatric concern if one 
demands decent living condi lions for 
cvefyosiL-. Mufiy innovative scientists, who 
ii;i vi- il ;i!Il'2^'.ilI conventional hypotheses, 
have been dismissed as lunatics The non- 
nprowd Individual] is virtually unknown 
j[i out satiety* but if you try to live in an 
nmv pressed manner you are likely to end 
up either being isolated in squalor or 
confined to an institution. How many of 
us could honestly say that we would lave 
as we are living now if we were really 
free? 

En The Manufacture of Madne&z 
Thomas Szasz says that psychiatry 

, r . is harmful to the so-called mental 
patient, This is not because it is Liable 
to abuse, but rather because harming 
people categorised as insane is its 
essential Function. Institutional psy- 
chiatry 15-p as it were, designed to pro- 
tect and uplift [he group (the state) by 
persecuting and deyradin.fi the individ* 
11 al as insane or ilh 

He goes on to point out that there is no 
basic difference he t ween modem ideas of 
madness and those of mediaeval society. 
Despite the so-c ailed liberalism of the 
modern state 

... there are still the disadvantaged, 
the disaffected t and the people who 
thought and criticised too much. The 
non-conformist, the objector, alt who 
duny or refuse to affirm society T f 
dominant values, arc still the enemies 
of society. 

This view is confirmed by an article in 
The New Scientist (21/6/79) in which 



il was reported that in South Africa h 

i.i.iiu and Japan 

. . , doctors unabashedly carry out 
psychosurgery to mike M patients" 
more obedient and supposedly as s 
-'i-.ii;-" :.. i.i i isexuality. 

It should be pointed out that many pat- 
ients have -.tied ^ ;l result of needless 
psychosurgery. Jr should also be poinkd 
out thai many of those berru;, presently 
held in such top security men Nil hospitals 
as Ramp ton are undergoing corrective 
treatment involving drugs and ECT ? as 
welt as brain surgery, simply because they 
have refused to ofrey the social norms. 
The terrible thing is that the more such 
people claim that they are being abused, 
the more the psychiatrists who are 
supposed to be treating them accuse them 
of beiny mentally ill, It is not only in 
Russia that offenders against the status 
quo are sentenced to insanity. 

Dissent is safest when it is engaged in 
en masse. The purpose of the Socialist 
Party is to tie an instrument for mass 
opposition to the capitalist system as a 
way of living. If you stand out against 
it alone your friends, family and work- 
mates will try to dismiss your non- 
con fonnity as eccentricity or utopianism, 
The more of us there are, the harder it 
becomes for the Normals to ignore us 
with a nervous laugh, We, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the human race, have no 
weapon which is more effective £han our 
capacity foi" critical thought. Ideas 
coupled with political solidarity wil" 
penetrate every single aspect of the social 
edi fice which seem s -■■ ■ i ■ 1 1 ■ i v . i '- . i M e i ■ : ' I . : 
lone dissenter. If we are bitter and voci- 
ferous and impatient it is only because 
the system which aims to control us has 
driven us to it. Now let us be mad and 
sane enough to learn to control the 
system. S COLFMAN 
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Census count 

In Gaily April, workers in Britain were 
treated to some special attention. We 
were counted. * "Today we'll all \^-. 
c nun ted because we all count", said the 
official adverts in the papers. It was a bit 
like election time or war time, when we 
are required to lay down our votes or our 
lives. We had to fill in ihe sordid details 
about our living conditions and the 
company exploiting us r We could then 
read the free leaflet explaining the use- 
fulness of the census: ■"Housing; to work 
out present and future needs we must 
know how people are housed now, and 
the si?-es and ayes of their families." But 
don T t they realise that in this capitalist 
■iocicly needs ;ne only evci me: if people 
can afford to pay the price, and ensure 
the profit for the shareholder or the 
government? That is why most cities have- 
had a "housing problem" for generations, 

am: why inure arc 1hoiis:-mds ol lior:ie'.css 
people in Britain today , while rhere is a 
"slump'' 1, in the building industry. 

Wealth before health 

Another example of how the profit 
system fails to satisfy human needs - 
private wealth tuusi come before pub tic 
health. The latest report of [he A ] k :-j . i and 

(''lean Air Inspectorate says that concern 
for the environ m en 1 is increasingly 
having, to cmnpete with worries about 
in tlation, employment, difficult trading 
conditions and profit. And fnr the first 
time since the thalidomide case twenty 
years ago> the regulations governing :.!ri...-- 
testing in Britain ^re to be cased. The 
Sunday Times reported that the Assoc- 
iation of Community Health Councils is 
worried that Ll the interests of industry, 
raihe: than any e,n:;?i ron;:eni fur p-itier: 
benefit > seem (Q have been the motive 
force behind the changes" (5/4/81). 
Tlu sauu: cdil-'oTi ;.:on tains advertisements 
for a May fair house costing £625,000, a 
Knigritshridge "family home* 1 for 
£550,000. a Rolls-Royce car for £55,000 
y.> il seen-: 1 u: i;.i: vwv\ :ni' \- 
tightening their belt. 



Imagine 
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In his hit record imagine , thfl JaU* John 
Lennon sang of a society rid of the u-'ir 
ious myths which offer the false hope of 
paradise beyond the grave: 

Imagine ilieic\ no tieav*o p it*a easy 

if you try. 
No hell below us, above us only sky 
Innn-i-K- nil i lie people, Lrviiig for today; 
Imagine there's wo countries, it isn't 

Socialist Standard m«*v i9ftt 



hard todo h 
Nothing to kill or die for; and no relig- 
ion too . . . 

■ . i.s : ;j[I:u i :ul L J 1 Iieie. a memorial service 

" i" : : i : 1 1 : l::.W IVi'll :.-;■■ IH-.i'iJ Nil" ll|i Ul 

Liverpool catlwdT&L Fhe crowning irony, 
though, was that Imagine was p!ayed as 
purl d1" the service f 

As for the shooting of Ronald Reagan, 
we have no sympathy tor one of the 
figureheads of the most violent and 
barbaric society the world has ev&i 
known; world cuptr.ijJiK.in A nitric; a is one 
of hundreds of states competing to see 
who tan exploit their populations most 
efficiently, and organising wans all in Ehe 
interests of the privileged minorities (in- 
cluding Reagan himself) who profit from 
expanding markets, American expendit- 
ure on weapons of violent destruction is 
rapidly approaching S 400 billion a year, 
rhat is more than twenty million pounds 
an hour. Massive military aid is given to 
murderous regimes such as that in El 
Salvador. Each year millions die of starv- 
ation^ while millionaires like Reagan arc 
prepared to use any kind of violence 
to defend their privilege and profits. He 
represents a system in which those with 
power are free to kill, free to exploit. 

So we will not shed any tears over 
Reagan's wounds; unlike bis fellow cap- 
italist rulers. President Brezhnev sent a 
telegram from Russia: "J wish you, Mr, 
President, a full and early recovery". 
President Zhao Ziyang of China was 




"shocked to learn of your being wounded 
. . . f wi^li ydu .i -.. . : i. 1 1. 1 1 i y recovery**, while 
the Pope and Prince Philip hoth organised 
prayers for Reagan (The Times 1/4/SI) 
A purl from Lennon and Re ay an Lhere 
are thousands of others hein£ murdered 
all the lime, for ii is the poverty, the co- 
ercion and I tie frustration of the present 
system which provokes theft, despair and 
violence. Let Re^an think of that the 
next time he orders the murder of a few 
thousand people from Latin America 
or Vietnam or anywhere else in the name 
of -'freedom 11 . 



Russian gold 

Those who still hane on to the myth that 

lin-'L- is \mii-l: l:i:i: .i n i.l rlir Ui.-,:, r 

I in pi -L- which is different, and better for 
the workers than other nations in this 
capitalist world, wjl] have had their illus- 
ions shattered by Gold and Diamonds - 
the Kremlin Cimtwctt^j (P no cm urn. BBC 
I, April a). Russia and South Africa hold 
between them a virtual monopoly of the 
world's gold, platinum and diamonds. 

This prograrritfie exposed the secret 
collaboration between presidents of 
Russian marketing organisations and 
uiwtors of c;.i-i:p:i-T,:s li-o De Beers and 
the Anglo-American Corporation of 
South Africa to fix the world market and 
control the prices of Ehese commodities. 

It was shown how >jold sales to the 
West are set up by Wozchod (Western) 
Bank of Russia in Zurich. The Him 
focussed on the hypocrisy of this partner 
ship : i the face of the proclaimed 
military hostility between ''Communist" 
Russia and capitalist, race-sepe&ated 
South Africa, But it was also evident that 
the Russian ruling class, involved in high 
finance, is just as removed from the 
workers of the world as are the ruling 
class in other countries. 



Capitalist Russia 

There are many other examples to 
demonstrate how countries like Russia 
and China are part of one world-wide 
capitalist economy, m which commod- 
ities are produced by wage-workers and 
sold on the market at a profit. 

At the end of March, the Midland 
Pi- i ". ".■■■ i.'-l .i ■■ r. I- . P.- i :■ \ |.-. -j- 

ect currently being undertaken by Buck- 
inghamshire Coliesje of Higher Education 
and the Humboldt University in East 
Berlin to study differences between the 
systems of East and West is in danger of 
being terminated by the Hast German 
authorities, because of the similarity ii 
shows between the two (Guardian 
34/3/81), 

An international conference in Hang- 
chow recently announced that foreign 
investors in China need not worry, for 
I buy will hi- xitttrtirjfrrd tf profit. China 
has now officially ;tdopu\l a policy of 
what they call ' 'commodity economy", 
with fierce market competition through 



the price mechanism (Guardian 27/3/81). 
The Sunday Telegraph Mogwin* on Oct- 
ober 15, 1978 showed about ten lj in-: n j-,- 

ines owned by Bre/.hnev,, including one 
Of the Unssian hand-Tiiade /.il cars. 

A booklet published in 1972 by flw 
Movosti Press Agency Publishing House, 
Moscow, on "Labour Remuneration" 
boasl^ that i:i Russia L, The level of prof- 
itability ru.se from 13 per cent in 1965 
(in industry as a whole) to 22,5 per cent 
in I96*> M and even makes the outlandish 
daJjn thai "-Profit and the level of profit- 
ability are tlie most important mdicators 
of tbc operation of a socialist enterprise:". 

But this does not mean that socialism 
has "failed to work";, in fact it has oev&r 
been tried. J'jjere cannon ije socialism 
without socialists; a majority of pen pie 
who are ready to co-operate in a demo- 
cratic society based on a real community 
of interests, people who want and 
understand socialism. C SLAPPHR 



cixci.£oio.vc:Avrp,uc;N: 

HOW YOU CAN HELP 

Saturday 2 May 

11.00. Literature selling at junction of 
i i -- - - i | . .-, Rl\ & Jk..ii;: ...-:. Nil.. S- 
2,00. Leave for canvassing/leaflet ting. 

Sunday IV May 

3.00. Manifesto distribution. 

Meet ABgel tube station. 

Monday '1 May 

12.. 00-5. DO. Liteiatnie sellmg/Ieafletting it 

Upper Street outdoor meeting. 

Tuesday 5 May 

4. 30-7. 00- Literature selling at Highbury and 

Islington tube station, 

7.00. Leave for manifesto distribution, 

vyeo'il'KKday fiMajr 

5-00-7-00, Literature selling at Caledonian 

Road tube station. 

Llun>:l;iy .' M.n lh:.llinu I Lay) 

Activities to be arranged -contact Islington 

Branch, 

The above activities can be expanded with 
your support. MumhcT* should hrin;; rhci' mwii 
Socialist Standards whz never possible. 
ISLINGTON Kk ANCH ORGANISER 



NEW PAMPHLET 

Some .%pcds of 
MARXIAN ECONOMICS 

A collection of articles published by 

tire Socialist Party of Great Hritain 

since 1 920 K mainly in the 

Socialist Standard, 

4 Op (postage paid) 

Frmn Literature Dept, 3PGB 
52 Clapham Hitfi Slrcct 

London SW4 
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LETTER FROM EUROPE 



France's presidential election 



U is said t h J f history repeats .1 self the 
first time as tragedy and the second l±n* 
as !;i.xv. Well, Wstoiy will repeat itself for 
a second (mi on 10 May when Valcry 
Giic&xd D'Efitaiug and Prancois Mltfer- 
and face each other In the second mum I 
. i ir French presideniul dixiums, i i.-.i 
as they did seven years ago. 

II thje fitst lime wasn't a tragedy - 
it was more of an irrelevance really - 
the second Time is certainly a farce, 
played out at the expense of the French 
working class. Both Giscard and MiiLcr- 
and stand for the same thing - the con- 

I ii u ; • inn -.:f „,i ■= .:I.M i Pn' -...Iv :■....-■■; 

of the campaign were enlivened by rhe 
intervention of a professional comic, 
Michel Coined (Coluehe), whose mock- 
ing of the professional politicians, struck a 
chord in public opinion. But even he 
turned out to he as bad as the others 
when, after fail in a to aet the 500 
signatures needed for his candidature, he 
urged people to vote for Mitterand, the 
candidate of La Gauche (The Left). As 
indeed - and of course — did the Trot- 
sky ists. 

Giscard „ the outgoing President, was 
born with seveial silver spoons in his 
mouth, even though he is not a 4L real" 
aristocrat (his father, a jumped up busi- 
nessman who made a fortune out of 
exploiting the natives in the French 
colonies, bought the name d Estaing in 
the 1920s)h Hc„to use the confusing lang- 
uage of conventional politics, is the cand- 
idate of La Droit.e (The Right). To bj: 



their standard -he a ret in the second round, 
he had to beat hii former prime minister, 
Jacques Chirac, an ambitions and slimy 
politician who controls the Gaul List party. 
The i.-.-ii-y between Giscard and Chirac 
was a purely personal one, their partiss 
being 1 1 : i * I l i 1 1 --. ui:iiv rban rival gangs o! 
plate -hunters {the French Preiidsnl baa 
considerable powers of patronage). 

De Gaulle, when he came back to 
power in l£58 t wanted to encourage the 
■ emergence of a two.-party system in place 
of the changing, multi-party system 
which had been a feature of the notorious 
political instability that France had 
known. His first Prime Minister, Michel 
Dehre (also^ incidentally, a candidate in 
the first round of these elections but 
polling a derisory percentage of the votes) 
thus devised the two-round election 
system in which, if no one gets an. absol- 
ute majority in the first round, two cand- 
idates (normaliy the top two) go through 
to a second round run-off held a week or 
so later. When the President came to be 
elected by universal suffrage in 1962 the 
same system was applied. 

This has more or less had the desired 
effect: there are now two broad political 
families competing for power, La Droite 
el La Gauche, the Majority and the 
Opposition, the Ins and the Outs, 
Tweed led urn and Tweediedee as in tithe* 
capitalist parliamentary democracies Like 
Britain, America and West Germany. But 
and De Gaulle and Bebre had probably 
not bargained for this - it has also led, in 




I 



the first round of elections, to intense 
rivalry within thess; families, ( >ji llu- 
Kl^hl, between GisC&rd's p Lice -in en (the 
UDF party) and the followers of Chirac 
(th* RPR party). On the Left, between 
the so-called Socialist Party (led by 
Witter and) and the so-called Communist 
Party (FCF). 

In 1974 Mitterand was the only 
candidate of the Left and was supported 
by the PCF t even in the first round. 
Then, in the Autumn of 1977, the PCF 
suddenly changed its line »- the fust PC 
change of line not decided hi Moscow t 
by the way - and broke its alliance with 
the PS. Ever since, the rivalry between 
these two parties has become more and 

i i !•. ii :il'l.::.i;:!i : w. \". is hi^:ji"I 
Ing Mitterand on 1(1 May and is demand- 
ing to have ministers in the government 
he may form. 

The leaders of the PCF evidently 
calculated, some time in 1977, that if 
they continued the alliance they risked 
losing support to the PS as. the larger and 
stronger partner. This they were not pre- 
pared to tolerate as it represented a threat 
to their livelihood as full-rime party 
bureaucrats, Nothing quite like the PCF 
exists in Britain; a highly centralised and 
disciplined party machine controlled 
from the top downwards by a small 
group of self-appointed leaders. In Sept- 
ember 1977 these leaders shouted "left 
turn" and the whole machine, from the 
MPs and Senators to the local branch 
secretaries and dues collectors, obediently 
started to mouth militant phrases and to 
.i"ac^ ike I'S .is reformists 

The PC places the responsibility for 
the break-up of the "Union of the Left" 
on the PS which, it claims, has turned to 
the "right". But to an independent out- 
side Libservei i1 i* dear thai il hi Hit- PC 
that changed, The PS certainly is reform- 
ist and only wants to be an alternative 
Government of capi talis rn - as the PC 
says - but this was ;ust as much the case 
during the period 1972-77 when the PC 
was Its ally. Not that the PC is not itself 
reformist, even if it wants to go further 
along the road towards a bureaucratic 
state capitalism than does the PS. 

Although there exist in France these 
two rival political families it is not quite 
accurate to describe them as the Ins and 
the Ouc^ since Hie Outs have never yet 
been in power under the Fifth Republic 
Di* Caulk established (the last time Hl La 
Ciauehe" governed was in 1956 -but 
that was under the discredited Fourth 
Republic, and, indeed, helped to discredit 
it). This Lh why reform is i illusions aboiM 

what Mifh'iarhl ...in ,rid wiY. do to solve 

sos -.ii problems are so widespread. 

I ■ i ■ ,-ir ■■■ !;..■ ii i i ■■■■-, In/ : i [ 

Up iii the 1964 elections in Britain, this 
is all dt/a vu 7 bui not many French 
workers are that familiar with the British 

[CGfirmUfNJ boiiom uvkI paga 
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The way we live today 



The name of the presem worldwide soda] 

system we all live undei is caju'ulism. Jt 
Operates icb every country all over ike 
globe without exception, including USA, 
Russia, Britain, Egypt, China, Every- 
where, it has many i'.aiin;-. ccjjtt&dic- 
linns: rich alongside poor, desperate 
poverty »1nn-g*i<fc immense luxury, starv- 
ation alongside good food being deliber- 
ately destroyed; suffering and painful 
illness alongside advanced medical trest- 
menl which is ready and iv.uhble but 
which people have not the money to pay 
for, And many more examples that can 
quickly come to mind after a tittle 
thought, 

It is t]\e capitalist system itself that is 
the basic cause of nearly ali (lie problems 
human beings face all over the world; 
home lessn ess, misery, mental illness, 
violence, greed, envy, general dissatis- 
fy din n ht; >.- war. IS n n n e person or g rou p 
of persons, ifi at fault for this however. No 
blame can be attached to individuals 
personally, It is neither the rich nssrVs 
fault nor the poor man's fault, It is the 
fkuli nl'llu: systc'i: ir.Kdi', 

Capitalism has evolved out of past 
systems over thousands of years. But now 
we have reached a point in history where 
the vast majority of the human race, as 
aj whole d musl consciously organise itself 
to alter the whole basic structure or 
things wi'l cGiiiinuc as i;n-\ ■■... ,-i-, -p.iiL- 
possibly get even worse; so bad in fact 
that whole sections of the human race 
could be wiped out, 



CDnt i n lji":iJ fruti previous. E^Cj 

political scene in the 1960s! Mitterand is 
behaving like Harold Wilson did then, de- 
nouncing 1>k- i ii -.ii 1'ience and tiredness 
ui' ±c "our.gom.L' President:^ p i : ■ ■ i : isiiLii to 
plan production and to divert pro 'its 
away from the wasteful pleasures of the 
rich to productive investment and techno- 
logical innovation, Whether the political 
gang who have govern ed l : rur.ee since 
195& (for even longer 1 1: :in Wilson's 
L "l'liTteen Years, of Tory Misrule 1 ') will [w. 
voted out in tills election remains *,o hc 
seen, Whatever happens, it will be a ehist> 
run tiling like the last time when tnsean 
won merely by 50.8 per cent to Mit (Br- 
and's 49.2 per cent. 

Not that it will make any material 
difference to the wage and salary earners 
of France, II" Mitterand wins, he will 
govern Capitalism just as {Jiscard did. Ai 
the beginning he may (like Harold 
'•v i. .ii ;<ii 'niiitce a lew reforms but will 
sooner or hilei navi- i-^uisc 1o the 
'■■•■ ■■:■ ;i'n!i i being "blown off course* 

and Settle dOWll !o govern r\\\ -.a;- \il\ai 
in the only way ii cm be' an a profit- 
making syslem in the n tenesl of those 
who live off the profits drawn from their 
ownership of she means of production. 

ALB 



The crux o d ' ii e problem revolves 
around ownership. IV.k :ior just personal 
ownership on a small scale , like one 
person owning a coat or a washing 
machine or a ear. These are relatively 
unimportant. The problem is larger^ y*| 
quite simple to see. In other words we arc 
talking about the ownership oi factories, 
transport, offices, mines, machines,, tools, 
energy resources, raw materials. And we 
all depend on these means for food, 
clothes, warmth, shelter, 1 ravel and en cer- 
tain me nt; In short, we depend on them 
for life itselt 

The problem <r. present lies in the fact 
thai til est means— which we ail need to 
live— ate owned and controlled by a small 
minority of the world's population, 
which means that the rest the vast 
majority -are dependent for their liveli- 
hood on this minority. Yet it is the vast 
majority — those who have no alternative 

but to work for a living who actually 

produce, organise, build, administer, pro^ 
vide services and distribute all the wealth 
but who can only ohuin limited access ro 
whatever is produced; while the small 
minority -who do not frcri'f to work for 
a living— Save access to virtually anything 
and are able as a result to live in com- 
fort and often in great luxury, simply 
because they own the means that produce 
the wealth. 

The world is split, basically, into two 
sections. The vast majority,, who are the 
working class., and the small minority, 
who are the capitalist date This is not to 
say that one class are good people and the 
other class are bad, Being good or had 
does not come into it. We are talking 
about a factual economic situation, not 
an attitude, And the working, class 
includes not only those engaged m actual 
production or manual labour but ail those 
indirectly concerned as well, Therefore 
the working class includes, without 
exception, teachers, farm workers, 
factory workers, doctors,, policemen, 
nurses, steel workers, firemen, dockers, 
managers, rniners t salesmen, the armed 
forces, shop assistants, foremen, office 
staff. In fact, anyone who of necessity 
is in the position of having to work for a 
wage or salary, or who has to present 
themselves as available tor work. 

And no matter how high or Iow r the 
wages are the situation is the same: the 
vast majority are forced to sell theii only 
rzuf possession, their physical and mental 
iii..rr:iM. i Hi. i - tabour-pvwer> in order to 
!■'■' i lie money lo buy [ood, to pay runt 
or mortgages, for warmth, clothes, enter* 
tain mem, and to care for ihcir families. 
And they generally receive jusl sufficient 
to pruvi.l-- I- ; :-.-. s [hey are 

constantly struggling to make ends meet* 
which in turn causes Insecurity, anxiety, 
depression, envy j, mental illness, |rted 
and in many cases caused people to steal 
from inn' even to kill one another. It is 




A: thu -oh Csm-e 



the very fact that there is a money and 
wages system at all thai is the problem. 

And it is because of this wages and 
money system that there is a continuous 
conflict between the two economic 
classes, the smalt owning class and the 
large Tionnowning class; between, on the 
one hand, the owners, whose aim must 
always be to create more profits so as to 
continue to live in comfort and security, 
and on the other hand, the working 
people^ who in turn are always struggling 
to im prove T and in most cases simply to 
maintain ihcir own standard of living. 
Trade unions, strikes, lock-outs, go slows 
works to rule, overtime bans -all these 
are clear in die a (ions of this struggle. Even 
those in "piofesaiotfaj 1 ", administrative 
and office occup anions are also clearly 
involved in this struggle. And do not fall 
into the trap -as some falsely do- Of 
thinking that these peoplej belong in 
some separate section called the "middle 
class", Tin: re is in rual terms lio such 
thing as the "middle rfxn". Anyone who 
has to wotk for a living, whatever thetr 
fob, is a member of the working class and 
cannot escape this continuous si niggle, 
unless of course they a re lucky en ough t o 
win a tremendous amount of money on a 
I:- i' iv or the football pools, which tfl 
about as likely as being struck hy 
"i ' n;ing. 

Bui this struggle is not essentially 
about the dim ion of wealth, It is not 
about sharing out wealth ami money 
more evenly It concerns insread the very 
iswnc^hi:: and n i ' ■ -I uf the im'tlMt Ihal 
pr&duce I he wealth. And for so long as 
one section . wi and the o[1k\i i.locs not, 
then there will always be this conflict 
And all governments in ah countries have 
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nu option, whatever they try to do to 
even things out, but to at: l on behalf of 
the small awning section, Profile inui 
wagei are exactly the opposite of each 
other, An increase in, one is «rtf<\ r /r .1 
decrease in the oilier: hence itoc never- 
ending antagonism between the working 
class and the capitalist class, Thereftm- all 
governments have no option hul to con- 
tinue -whatever they claim to the 
contrary the unequal and divisive 
capitalist system of ^rmiui-iior., whic!i 
also leads \o conflict and wars bcr^.eii 
other count ties, 

Jia\ l Ei ere ii a way out of this pre- 
.1 .■■ merit, it is this: 

The only way of resolving this 
difference of interests i>; to dn away with 
this out-dated capitalist system under 
which this perpetual antagonism is hound 
to exist, This is. not a naive, unrealistic 
Utopian dream. It is entirely practical and 
is the only realistic altnj native. Only the 
global abolition of capitalism will suffice. 
All attempts to tamper with bldfrjdua] 
effects of ibis system have always failed 
and always will fail. Capitalism's 
economic laws make it impossible for it 
to work in the mutual interests of all. It 
has to be completely abolished unci com- 
pletely replaced with a better system 
whereby all human needs will be catered 
for, whereby food is produced to be 
eaten, houses to be lived in n where every- 
one will stand equal in relation to the 
wealth human beings produce^ whereby 
goods arc produced solely for social use; a 
system pf society which is based on the 
iota) common ownership of the means of 
Jiving /and whereby everything m society 
is controlled democratically by and in the 
interests of the whole worldwide popuiat: 
population, 

This will mean the freedom of all 
people, regardless of colour, sex or plaee- 
of^birth. There will be no need for 
money, wages, buying and selling, since 
everyone will be able to take quite freefy 
of anything that is readily available. The 
best will be available to all, since only the 
best possible will he produced. There will 
be no wais since all wars arc economic 
wars. No bound ajies or rival countries to 
overthrow or dispossess, No poverty, no 
economic stress, no homeless, no exploit- 
ation, no drudgery at boring, useless, 
profit-making jobs. Each will have the 
opportunity to do whatever is suitable 
to their own personal satisfaction and for 
the good of society as a whok -all quite 
voluntarily. Jobs such as banking, 
accounting, selling , insurance, ticket- 
colic cling, will disappear, There will be 
no leaders, no governments over people. 
Simply an cffkirri! and humane ad minis 
1 1:1 ion i-l things in general, whereby 
society as a whole democratically makes 
iis own decisions arid controls its own 
affairs for the good of one and for the 
good of alL The public power of force 
and the Protection of prfrtte property 
and the government which operate it will 

h;ivf no plice when, .il" Mini is in ;uul on 

the earth is owned in common 

PAUL HKH I 
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Too much theory 

Ucai CditQr5 n 

1 find your magazine very informative and stim- 
ulating and going in the right direction.. Hut [ 
am somewhat mystified by your iisterprcui'.ioji 
iii' .M^ivisjii. Von seem to be all theory and 
hope to convert the working class by reason 
ami persuasion against ignorance, :l biased 
education system arid a totally subservient 
press and TV barrage of propaganda. Marxism, 
surely, is "^praxis", a blend of theory and 
ptactiec. That mean-s |!ettin|! stack in on the 
factory floor, workshop, office etc, and 
calling industrial action to foment the eiasA war. 
Could von ple:i'.e answer -_tLLH? 
A. niATTIN 
Bofton 

REFL Y 

You ace correct in statins that the SPGB dub 
to convince- our fellow workers of the need for 
socialism by jcasoninble means. 1 1 is oui aipu- 
nn:m that the hard logic of the case for social- - 
ism h powerful Enough io defeat the ideology 
..- .i-.vr lvvi as p. :■■■■ 1 '■.■■■' '■:■■ r hJ l-. 1 . 1 u " I '■ ■•" 
sys:fr::. "i'lUa. i ■-■ i i ■ ym ..;!i.' ... ■ ■ I . ■■.■■ 
workers to understand socialism requires jjood, 
strong arguments - 01 theory . Of couisc, theor- 
etical clarity is not enough. Hard work is im'oi 
ved in putting that theory to workers; and we 
in the SPGB are getting stuclc in as often and 
as. energeiicaHy as we can, bearing in mind :'u: 

iini - l :. mi irees 

b The work in u. class has had a century of 
industrial action in whien sections of the work- 
ing class have confronted their employers over 
wages and conditions, While recognising the 

i-.| t.|.\- -. 1 1 ; . ' ; -.: ■ 11 .:ms 1 ..... 1 Mi-. •■■.. 

urge our fellow workcts to go for {evolutionary 
political action; not m order to ht fomen1 the 
claims war ,1 il hut so as to end it by ine democrat- 
ic victory of Jhc work i nil cla.ss- Revolution cs 
necessary because it is (he entire social system 
of L-am'talism which must be removed before 
the chains of wage slavery can tic broken, This 
political task involves both theory arid practice. 
(In connection with the latter^ qui conespond- 
cnt may be invested to know that the Bolton 
branch of the SPGB will be working hard in the 
coming months in preparation for contesting 
the Bolton West constituency in the ne\! 
general election! and should he care to get 
'sni.k in" whh' them they will welcome \\'r- 
iissisb- -■ : i mmKS 



Fear of 1984' 

De ii Editon, 

I would likt U.i support Jean Urc's com men Is in 
your January lim*. 

1. The majority oJ' lerioui^ninded people 
(in eluding politic ian^ from all parties, upon 
whom you pour mkIi scorn) would probably 



,jjj.ret wslh yciur idca* fc but iai] to see how they 

on he achieved in the foreseeable futiue. 

2, The world Ctttll&Ot rid itself of relii'.uiiis 
doj^in^i and ik i.il i «ic i nil ice overnight. 

3. "i'he nations of ilw Wc^[ will uol iuLiially he 
pfepured to share iheir wealtti equally with tin: 
Jhiid Woxld. 

4., G united that i socialist society was achieved, 
how ii>,J:l .i JiHidein society he- ocpjiiiftd on j 
win hi 'Wide scale with a wotk force whose only 
reward is n> icrvc one's fellow hunum bein^s , . h 

:-,, Wlcii xi,:\:\ I !-.i- Hi: :r;uli. ui of .1 sr^.ill ".unl 

of dedicate 1 1 members perform ing skilled and 
essential services, ^> those merely peytng lip 
erviee in -i nuiiine job in ;i factory? 

6. Could people ever be made to work if they 
are unwilling? 

7, My own feeling is that society would quickly 
degenerate into a nightmare similar to George. 
Orwell^ 1984. 

N T o doubt you will be able lo uive mi' sor.u j ^lib 
ica^suiance that my fears arc unjustified, and 
that people wiil be condin.in.i: :\? \-v -a» \.\W\ 
responsible. Ilowci r er, my doubts sviU iirobably 
still remain. 
U.S. MAKI'LN 
Wheathampstcfld 

REPL Y 

1. Politicians from all parties certainly do not 
accept the ideas of the JiKJll, even though 
some may elainn to do so. How many Tories 
support the idea of social equality? They say 
that human beings are inherently unequal. How 
many members of the Labour Party advocate 
the abolition of the wages system? Or free 
access to all welatliV Or the elimination of nat 
;on:il frontiers"? All ntber pa/:ie£ .--l<n"m (bat (be 
capitalist system inhere to stay. We are ai^me iu 
statin.sz tbat the present system rcn Hi .-i S with 
the material interests of the overwheunir^g 
majortty of the worlrt's ponuljl'ion .i.-.l^ inus1 l?e 
replauedicumediaLely by wot Id socdalsam. 
J '.v-.: n^^:- never su^e^d [hat the tjansitjon 
from mass acoeptan ce o f cspi ta hsm i" i f 111.1 i i .. ■ i r y 
socialist consciotisjiess wili oceui "overnight *\ 
Those who say that revolutions cannot happen 
overnight are usually trying to tell us either 
that ideas cannot change nl all, ot thnt, it they 
can. they will only change very slowly. The 
e 1 1 nvc history of human society disproves such 
a conception Of Cllauee: ideas can, and fre- 
quency rio L change very tapidly indeed. Tliey 
chau^e because human experience clashes wit^i 
seientitic developments in mankind's control 
over the natural environment. CrcnsideT, foT 
example, the decline in iclipjous beHef in the 
last fifty years or cbantpn^ reactions to .sex 
Toles 

3. Socialism means the common ownership and 
democratic control of the means of wealth 
production and distribution by the entire world 
uommunity. We all need each other in society 
and that is why people in Europe and people in 
Africa and Asia will recognise their common 
interest in a socialist society. Mutual aid or 
co-opera Lion is the key to socialism; if it is 
claimed chat humans are incapable of co- 
operative behaviour, we reply thnt co-operation 
will become an. attractive idea when it is seen to 
be in the material interest of tbc eo-opcjatois. 
In capitalist society the working class Is very co- 
operative but with the master class and for 
theii in :.■:.,■-. ts l"iiiitlly r soclidism will no l be a 
fl>eicty mi" sliarin^. but one m which individuals 
will Like freely from an \iUrv\ u-.r ^f wealth 
acco?-(iiui; !•■ -In-u tW*d, 
4,Tlie re ward in sou.iliwn will no: be tO serve 

n i hers (which is what workers do now when 

they product profits for an iille Mass), but (O 
serve oneself by contributing to society, 
5, Modem industrial society involves a comnlcx 
d -I mu of labour in whinh diverse labour pio- 

cesaw contribute to the overall supply of goods 



w\ 
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ajid services. hi socialism the differing ta]erits> 
iitulk oitd mundane contribnuuns whMi people 
have to offer will be equally apprcunted 
because people will realise thai they are all 
.necessary. 

6. Why should any healthy human being be 
unwilling to work? Lt is un clersianda bit that 
when work Jiicans employment (wage slavery] 
woiJrers may find wotk dull and meaningless. 
R-Lih given a society in which work is for otic 
rBa!H>n only: to provide ^Ouds and services fur' 
the use of humanity j why would people not 
Wiiii L to give according to dieir ililitL-es and 
take according 10 their needs? Of eouisi?., if >'ou 
are correct ;uid human beings cannoi co-opeiaic, 
irtfn sueJaliwH will never happen. Bin [he Clar- 
ence is on our side: humans have a natural need 
ic expend mental and physica] cneigjcs hi oidojf 
to sun'ive, 

7. YwtTgive no reason for feeling that socialism 
■hinll "de^tTieratc into a nightmare 1 * ?nd so we 
are unable lo re-assure you,gHbly or otherwise, 
that yuiir fe.ir \s unj utfjfiecE . Wt assume Nj.-i J 
your fear of fruGdom is based upon what you 
have heard and read from the apologists for 
capiiiilkm who warn workers to avoid the 
nightmare of a world without employment, 
poverty aau war, ksi we sIiaLter their dreams. 

El J irons 



Loss Of faith 



Dear Editors., 

I have lost i'aitla in die two main political 
parties. Tt has become the cxise of the lesser of 
two evils, I would iikc to know how much 
different you are. 

1. Are you just a jumped up Labour Party? 
Why don"L you put up candidate* in the area? 

2. What would you do if you did come Co 
power; 

3. W'n-n would you do aboc?t the ouer-powcrfui 
unions? If you quelled them, would it be too 
much and to your advantage? 

4. How muuh different are yon from the 
Communist Kan*? 

5. My husband and E Eiave saved for our own 
house. Would we be penalised for it? 

6. Would \\iu go far enough lo Lake money 
away from people who had too much and give 
to those with not enough? How are you yoing 
to do thin"? 

I hope you don't mind me firing ail diese quest- 
ions at you, but I would like to know all about 
it. I don 1 ! think joinine a politicaJ parly is 
something you can do half-heartedly. 
D. COWLEY 
Frome, Somerset 

REPL Y 

1. The SPCiB is totally opposed to the Labour 
Party and has been sinue we were formed in 
I9Q4, Labour: stands for, the rctoTm or' the pics- 
en 1 capitalist system, "the SPGTJ &Umds foi the 
abolition of eapi£ali&m {production for profit) 
and its replacement by a system of society in 
which rhe means of wealth production and 
distribution will he commonly owned and 
dernocra ticilly controlled by the whole comm- 
unity. 

2. The S-PGB does not want to obtain power. 
We wanr to sec power placed in the hands of 
the working etas* once they are eoj^ciuusly and 
democratically or*r:nued for socialism, Once 
the. workers, of the world have taken nvet state 
power, rhcy wiU use it hi order to get nd of 
capitalism and establish a system of production 
for Use. 

3. The trade unions aic not l, ove.r-poweifuP\ It 
is die small minoiity of the woild's population 
who live in Jutfuiy as a result of receiving rent. 
Lmiest and nioflt - the capitalist class who 
are the ones who enjoy social power a I Lhe 



moment- they enjoy it at the expense of *hc 
majority - the woikin^ class - whom Lhey ex- 
ploit. Trade unions arc a necessary means of 
bargaining over the intensity of exploitation. 
Kut socialists want woikers to go beyond trade 
Unions (the industriaJ struggle) and Use their 
political powci to get lid of this exploitative 
social, system, once and for all. lhe re will be no 
Lrade unions in a socialisL society, since there 
will he elo economic classes and thcicfore no 
conflict oT interest. The capitalist -run media 
liates to see workers using our power even m 
militant trade union action, ^ociahsls claim 
that workers have hardly starred to flex their 
inusc-Jes. We have no tiling to lose and much to 
gain from workers recofniiinp theii strength. 
4. The CommunisT Party claims tnat thtie is 
socialism in Russia. We point out chat it is a 
state capitalist dictatorship. The CP advisee 
workers, to reform capitalism to their advantage; 
we say this cannot be done and that the only 
solution to working class problems is political 
action loesiabusli socialism, line CP stands for 
capitalism We stand _aji socialism ot commun- 
ism. Th* lwo teims mean the same thing, when 
properly used. 

fl, We want a society where, houses are built 
for humans to freely live in, not foi sale, Why- 
should you have to save, up in ordex to liavc a 
miff over Vour head when society rs now quite 
able to btiLkl adequate accommodation for 
everyone? 

Ek 'Ihe SFOtf does not stand for the redistrib- 
ution of wealth, but for free access to all wealth 
within a society where die productive machin- 
ery is owned by everyone without distinction 



ol race and sex. Society is now capable of pro- 
viding an abundance of weal fh to fulfil human 
needs without anyone goiny short. This will 
not require the rieh to rtvb to the poor, hut the 
elimination of Hie Inequality of class. 

We agree that joining a political party is a 
serious business and we welcome your thought- 
ful rnucstions, We do not put up candidates in 
Somerset hecatise the .SFGD is as yet weakly 
organised in the area, we look forward to 
seeing -.on /, le Lo :h:_: t -v ::.,.. O i.luji. 

EPFfORS 
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SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORMS 

The StN ialist Party will not barter lis 
support Tor noy promise of reform. For, m> 
m a 1 1 it -,- 1 1 . 1 1 . e r ( li csa p rom is* s are in ;ide 
pfm.-cieh- or not. we know i hat I lie 
nnme.du\U} ncorl or our rhus \$ emancipa- 
tion, which can only be ichieved through 
lhe (-^tablii-zLunTii nf Suiu^li^Mi. Gin in- 
terests urn opposed to the interests of u\l 
sections of the master-da ss without dis- 
tinction; whether bankers or nif.luytrkdisis,. 
landlords or commercial magnates, rsll 
p;jjtic»pijte in the fruits of our enslave menu 
AH will unite, in the last resort, in defence 
of the system by which they live. 

For the party oi the working clas..^ one 
course alone i^ o^en, and lEiat involves liu- 
Ce a y i r i g host i I tty to all parties r no tn Lt 1 1 1 : r 
v.fNHi i Ek-lt ]j[ea n v. ho lend their aid to the 
administration of the existing- social order 
a:nd thus contribute, consciously or other- 
wise, to its maintenance- Our object is its 
overthrow, and !o n£ political power is use- 
less for any other purpose, With these 
facts clearly in mind, and conscious Lhal 
tjcor.omie development is our unshakable 
and mMfKirahle ally, wc eal! upon the 
workers of this country to muster under 
our banner- ^- R* 
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MEETINGS 



MTDtlFRTS 
Wednesday BMhvK.oo 

TrlF INKVIJ AHI.l- 1 AII.HK] Oh 

M CI JAR Dl^ini WUVi 
CAMI'Alt;^ AM nil]-. 
SOCIALIST ALTERNATIVF 

Speaker: A. DArcy 
St. Albans. Town IL%\1 

Wednesday 27 May 8,15 
ARE WAGES ROBBERY? 
Speaker; K. Knight 
Campus West Library 
Wetwyn Garden City 



MU ION KEYNES 

Fiiiliiy IS May 7,30 

Showing of the film b *The War Game" 

followed by discussion 

Public HaU 

Stony 5<TJiMor<[ 



Si: AH AM 

Friday IS May 7.30 

DEBATE: 

WHICH PARTY SHOULD 

THE WORKING CLASS SLPPUKT. 

SPGB vs Social Democratic Party 

Carlton Arms 



SrOKT. 

Wednesday ] 3- May 7.30 

Shuwmj> of the film "All Auninsr ihi-. 

Bomn' h followed by disc us* inn 

City Central Library 

Belhcsda Street 

Hartley 



TjIRMINCpIIAM 

Thursday 14 May 7.00 

FILM & DEBATE 

•The War Game" (lhr) 

followed by debate 

sum i ii sot i \i i.srs m ppokt 

CND7 

SPCrR (S. C'okniauj V-n 

c:M>(P. Biaithwaire) 
Dr. Johnson House 
Bull Street 



BOLT UN 

Monday 1 t May "30 

Showing of the film 

- ' AJ I Against thci Bomb 1 " 

In I lowed by diseussiun 

Lecture Theatre 

Boll on Institute of Technology 



Cambridge 

Saturday 16 Mav 7,30 
Showing nf i he I ilin 
"'Mir War Grour" 

fn Unwed by discussion 

Mawson Kail 
Mawson Koad 



CECIL OVERIN 

Wi ut Had 10 record ihc parafiigof Faddiri p 
i^ =: ii. U 1 * oldest memher Cecil Will* Ovejin. 
He wag o¥W 9i>. Joining the Party in 1923, he 
was one of [I'm-.'- who ..Mink-d iln- promt 
l':..n k mi L926- Hlfl entiru Party life revolved 
arourul huldin?'.;on Branch: he was one ol' ii* 
stalwarts, geUJ&g literature, guppOftblg meet- 
Infa, Lr.,iV::iii ■.. lie was not known by many &1 
the centre, and repreraHy aa the years, took 

uivii toll, by fewei and tew« of his dqjiu tiei 
i: the Branch, Metfcnlom in appea rance s so mc- 

wJiliI [MtfrVSd, bllt when OIK j'.uL to know I ill: - . 
he was of good human i and a fund of knnw- 
ki::: ; '■ ■ Lin .;.,!■ lLi> -. I r. il ' .'■ . .i.. ■ a ma 
from Yorkshire, and as a yolinj man 70 y fears 
age had been active with the old See ia lis: 
Labour Party, 

fiis life bridged many genera l .kirn oi IOCJbJ- 
Kt activity. Not spectacular, unheralded, his 
was the soil of eon distent and dependable work 
which is. the vglv stuff of the Party. Without it 
we would n i :• I he. L S 



sin pettit 

Regretfully we have to report the death from 
Ciuieei of our comrade Sid Pettlt of West 
London branch* in late March, Sid had a quiet 

and unassuming manner and looked much 
younger than his 70-odd years. He joined the 
Party shortly before the second world war, 
becoming a mernbci of the then Kingston 
Branch. Although by irade a printer, Sid ii: :■■ 
ferred to engineering during the wai and 
icmained in that occupation until his. retire- 
ment, 

in his later years he was a member of the 
Executive Committee, but he will probably be 
best Temembered for the valuable help he gave 
with the production oi' letterpress printing at 
Head Office. Shown a printing machine of any 
sort, he never forgot his earlier training and 
skill. While other? (including the writer ) tried to 
emulate him, he set lo work and got the job 
done. The machine which had been donated to 
the Parly must have been a very early descend- 
ant of Carton's. Nevertheless Hid would motor- 
cycle to Oapham on a Sunday afternoon and 
set to work, producing completed leaflets, 
handbills or circulars 

lie will be missed by us all. Wu extend onr 
,sy ]]] pal hy fc n hi* f amity . E -GU V 



CASSKI II 1APFS 

The folio wing owe Lie tapes are now available. 
Each cassette LisU two Knurs and tos<s £2.75 
(including post and packing). Older fiom Tapes 
Committee, SPGB, 52 dapham High Street, 

1 orulon SW4. Full tapes list available. Please 
a si:. 

Debute between Sir Keith Joseph K'onsCrv- 

:.ii.i-. i-l ;iiii.l F', H:ndv <TIh- ftn L -i alis t Tarty » 

and 

"Who are the scroungers? 11 

talk by S.Coleman 

2 "The Bomb and the Dole Queue -Aliolisl* 
l Ik ..-: 1 1 1 v:- " " . k. 1 oh I ingot (On way Hall 
RlUly L Novemhei 19W0 % S|K'akcTft: S- Cole- 
man, D. Doftitally, i . I lardy 

and 

i ii- .. : i -I-. v i in-, : i ii-.-i ii i". ii-- ■ 

ami S. Coleman fThe Socialist t p :irly) 

3 ,H Mar^ and |he ahrditirui of I he wanes 
syitem", 

Sneakers- f\ \i*tdy f R. Wurington 

. ii. i 

' ' I'ri ne i pi e\ of K< H'iali.M 1 1 " 

talk by D. Doim* IK 



GLASGOW 

Siimhiy .1 Vl;.y 7. .10 

WE WANT A REVOLUTLULN NOW 

Speaker: S. Colfcimm 

( \\\ Halls 
MldH-tlls 
AJbiuji Street 



i'A il nnu:n 

Friday 8 May 7.30 

L) I- IS ATI-. 

THF IN FVJT ABILITY O I 

CAPITALISM 

Arthur Sehl on (lnstihj(e oi' Economic 

Affairs) fsE. Hardy (SrGB) 

I- r iends Meeting Houbve 

Norlh Streci 



HARINGEY 

Monday 1 1 May S. 1 ? 

TNT NATIONALISATION FRAUD 

Mn swell II ill Library 
Queens Avnim: N10 



MANCHi:STL-R 

J in-sday I 2 May 7,30 

Sliowinij of (he film 

l, AJ3 Aeainsr (lie Bomb" 

Details of vunue "phone Steve Finch 

(0M4)65IS92 



GLC ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
ANPOTIIFR 
LSLINGTON M I-HTINGS 

Friday 1 May S.00 

1 Ht BOMB AND THF DQLK 

QUEUE- ABOLISH I HE CAUSL 

Speaker: C, Slapper 

Georise ^ D rap on 

24© St John n H Street 

Finsbury 

MumliLy 4 May 12.00-5,00 
OUTDOOR M Id TING 
Outride St. Mary*? Church 
lip per Street, 
near Cross Street 

Munday 4 May 8.00 
LABOUR, TORY- 
SAM L OLD STORY 

Speakers: K. Cr it eh field, W. Treston 
Hcmiitgford Arms, Offunl Road 

W e dnesday fi M ay 7 , 1 
(Lvc-of-Poll Meeting) 
r'U-jr.FR'S FRHL-FOR-ALL 
OR SOCT.U1ST FREEDOM? 
Speakers: B, MeN>i-m-y L S. Cnl^num 

Bridge man K^mi Library 
off Caledonian RoiicL 

Tlimsdny 21 May N .00 
I HI {,LC bLECTlONS: 
SO THAI WAS DEMOCRACY 
Speaker; P, Cook 

Fiince Alln-rt Pub 

Wliarldak- Roatl 

(5 milts, K uiy.'s <n^s) 



:. - .i .■.■; $tamdaTd MhV ^3ftl 



DIRECTORY 
BRANCHES 

LiLliMINtiHAMt I hiir-:d:-y:: /.:ti I. 1 1, . .h,h, ,■;■ :,, 
House, Bull St, Corn j s. W. Mack, Jb Aldurpiis 

MH, -I,..:. I • t i . Mini- jhii'ii :!-JJ /im, Td, 

1021) 748 5805. 

I in I 1 n N . 1 l jrt-ii 1: iv t E . 'M J I ■ 1 1- F a 1 1 n da** A I n 1 1 . 
St G^Orj^e St, C"frD&, .. Swphgn Finch, 3 Hlnl h 
Ave, Grtftl Lew, Bolton, TbI, (0204) 651992. 

CAMDEN. 1st And 3rd Thursday in rr^ontN, 
6.00 to &.00. Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 

I -in. id ii 'A':i Corres. Conway Hull. 

EAST LONDON. 1 si mid 3rd Thursday in 
month, ft, 00, Room ibova Thi vVholi: Thing, 
Fi^ Wen Ham Lane, Stratford Eifv r. . .-. 
D, Deirta, 4 St, Mary's Ave, El 1 „ 

EDINBURGH. 2nd and 4th Thursday in 
mnirn^ S.00. I irsE of May Buokshop, 
Candlemaker Raw, Onr ■.:■.. SPtiB, c/o First of 
May U do ksh ap , 

GLASGOW. Mondays 8.00, VVoodsLde Halls, 
Clarendon St. Corres. R. Donnelly, 1Ei Nap. firs 
hall 5:reet. 

GIJJLDFORD, 2nd SfKl 4th Friday" 7j00. 
Friends Meet inn Mouse, iVorth Street. Cu'res 
T. BuHun r 17 Bullfekh Rd, Guildford GU1 
I' ■■ -I -. : ■- 1 -! " : i .■■:-'.:•■:. 

H Aft INGE V. rh-ursdays B.00. Wast Green 
Library, Vincent ttd r Tottenham, London N15 
(few mmulus tro'ti Tump ke Lane rube). 
Carres. 1 7 Dorset Road, N22. 

ISLINGTON. I lvu,:ii.^ys B.0Q. Prince Att&n 
(1st floor), 37 Wharf dale Rnud P Ml. Carres 
Chris GlUcim, 19 Brarnbien'owi 77 Crouch 
Hill r l\f4, 

LFWlSHAM. 2nd Thursday in month, 8.1 S. 
Ro-orri 2. Davenport House, Davenport Road, 
London SLfi. Corre*. Dfitfeiporl House. 

NORTH EAST, Wednesdays 7. JO. Rock House 
Community Centre, Sean am, Cc-. Durluirn. 
DoT.'ea. V. rtfariiHy, 1B4 The Avenue. n-pnesidc, 

Ocfl dl, 

DJOriTH WEST LONDON. 2nd &nd Mh 
T'n-.jrsiJoy i i ninth, 8.00. Abbey Co 1 1- 1- ii, 1 illy 
Cenire, fa«=lM7* Rd, WvO Icon-f o 1 " A;; bey Rd, 
nexi in lil.ie I angtry pub), Co rreg, C. Mtay„ 
1 Hanover Rd, NW10. Tel 4$9 ^4^7, 

PADDINCTON. Thursdays 330 The Swan, 
17 Needfiam Rtf Wll (off vVestnoumc Gro^J. 
Cortes. SPGG, 76 Lwb'okc Grove, VVT1. 

SOUTHEND. 1st and 3rd Tuesday in -nonih, 
B.00. 10 < ncs'^noo Chase, 1 . eigh nn-Sen. 
Darres. A. Partner, 2B Hambcti ! ii ', Rayl^-gh, 
ESfiGX. HUV'tml :U2Fj^l /HLJ/4. 

SOUTH vVl_$l LUNUUN. P/e-idays -lexcej: 
Uunk l-y i l! ljv u !■ lh'3D. heat! U'^iee, 02 Qlaphom 
Hinh Hi, London W4. Gprres, r>2 Clapham 
H&gh Street, SVM. 

SWAWRFA, 2ml and 4th Monday in r-i^nth, 
7.30 Central Libiary, Ale^yrulrri Hd, Kvjynsca. 
Carres,' H, K Ma$s r 4 Aykisbu^y H;:, Brynmil^ 
Swansea SA2 06S. rel/ (0792) 464S75. 

WFBT LONDON. Fi::ays R.CKJ The Old 
j ■ 1 1 -a- n • I ■ ■ - i ■ II: 1 1 1 . I ■ . 1 1 " I ■ : i ■ ' : i ' ■. ' ■' ■ ■ i ! 
Sutton Court Rd). CurruH. L. Muynus r 127 
Kingstnn Rd, Tcridiogtan, Midd. 



FOR INFORMATION 

UATH, B, MuN .-i ■■■,- lh*; Cottage, Kirh-v 
i .:n- 1, Upper Sttain&wick, Bath. Tel. (D22EI 
8S2Q51, 

SRJSTOL. J. Floors, 101 C'i.:-.nrlirjid Road, 
St Anrirrws, Ri in ml R56 bUb'. 

DERBY, i rank v. Cash, tii! WilNim ^t, i =■■ 

DEI 3LZ. 

D^NrrtSTF^. n W Edward*, 3 r-/.iii-:i-.v 
Closa, Ooncastei DN4 /lv. h- 10302)67996. 



DUNDEE. J, Frnni^ 28 HpJI Strett. 

EAST GRINSTEAD. A. Atkinson, 24 IttCOtl 

Drive i m :.« i^taad, vV. 5ussux. I i [03421 

311674. 

EAST KILBRIDE. J. ] homn ■.::.,,, / |;;ilfouif 
I 1 1 i.:.!. Mm ray, Eas1 Kilh-idi-. \\-\. {32) 
?30S3. 

EDGbVARE, A Waits, 61 fuirliurd Cruscwrit, 
T»l I0D 95? 3556. 

ESSEX/SUFFOLK. MftCk&nzfe Dodai, Fern 
■::■>■ --■!■-. • ■- ■: ! i . ri-kan&rGrd r Suffolk. 

HARROW. Iw Stuart, 39 EaitcOte Road, 

Pinn&r Tel. Sfifi 0710, 

HARWICH. C. B4.Mint.-i. 4B A± y .Mn, K ., 

Onveronu it . Hi- rwic h , \ s* er . 

HASLFMEfiF, R Cox Rfi Liur- Lune. " -I. 
■!042flJ 2SS5. 

HULL. l-nt'T ;i ink, 8 But:ch Grove, BeverlRy 
lUmd. IH. (04S2) 4412EMi. 

MEDYVAV (Kfintf. L. C-e-x, 11 a Blii'e Lane, 
Koo, Hoehr/ster, Kent. Tel. (OfiS-li ?^0fi J H 

MID LANCS. Brian Lives&y, 149 Bfilfiald Road f 

Ai":i :■ i'i:|L- hi, LU'ICS. 

MILTON KEYNES, 0. Kiniaid, 14 Weavers 
Nil", Miltnn Keynes, MKl 1 2UD. 

NEWPORT. MiJOs Webb, 23 Starr-lord Court, 
ISfewpon, Gwent 

NORWICH. Colin Grwn, 3 Cell r-/ ;nl :«a., 
Hinqhan-. N^rto'k IVR0 4HT. Tul. 985 468. 

NOTTINGHAM. 3rd Thursday rn montti, 
7 30. 2 n Cn . i r eh Dr i^e , Laj r r urigtOn. Cor re s. 
F, V Coa'i, 62 Wiiiiiiin iit, Derby UL1 31^. 

OXFORD. J. Rohertson r ©0 Iff ley Tern P 
Oxlord. Tel. lOfl/i^;- 770834. 

SK I PTO Mj: (.:. i'.i; : i : ■ . 1 On >: ■: i >n Garth r Thresh . 
1ield, Skipton LSD2J 5S ^. Tt L L Grass ington 
[0756] 753621. 

SLhNDEHLAND, .1. Tu-jirey, 9 Gillinoham R.J, 
Grindbn. Tel. 10 79 J 3LJ4 203^. 

WELWYN GARDEN CITY. C Com, 118 
Oakdale,. WeJwyn Grin City. Tal, 27591 . 

WEST YOOKSMIRr. Corrpg, 20 U rampart St' 
Rrad^nrd yv.rt \}<. S. Tel. \C.?1A) b/ilJB. 

WOKING, C. SMton r T Adelaide Villas, Copse 
Ho ad, St Johns. TeL Woking 66 1 1 9. 



DISCUSSION GROUPS 

BRISTOL. LJnri Thursdsv ^n month, 7.00. I he 
Waggon and Ho»seK r Stupleton Rd, Bristol. 
Cor n?s. J. Flowers, 101 Chesterfield " Rd, St 
Andrew. Hm-jujI US(J ms.. 

CARDIFF. A Mr:Ni!i!ii<:y. bl l^eny-Jan Road, 
Hoath, Card'ff. jel. [0???) ^9004H. 

MANCHESTE-FI. Thurs<iuvs K.00 R. i. ■;.■■. ^. : - ; 
tection, Ct. Bridgewater Street Corner of 
Lowe-i Muil!?y Street I. Curres, D Swdb Jf\ 
(106) S93 i&W, 

MID HERTS. 2nd Wednesday in mnnth. 
Campus We&1 Library, VV-eluvyn Garden City. 
Oirrus. P, Mottinijry, 77 Woodstock Road! 
6ro^ bourne, Hert^. IeJ.61fi4872. 

NOR t HAMPTON. K. Taylor, 52 Avt>r> Dfrva 
Kings Haath, Tel. I0G04^ 582130. 

WOTTlhiGHAM. 3rd M.i'iJuy in monlh r 7,30. 
::: : -, Church Drive, Ca^rkiBton,. Nottingham 
Cortes. F. V " :■.:.!■. ^>2 Wilharn Sir<wi, D rb^ 
DEI 3LZ, 

READING. F T&tkSr, 41' Hflrihatch I 
Earh'v, Re.idinii RG6 20R. 

STOKE-ON TRENT. Hi and Lirri Thurrni.v ,- 
mnnili, 6 30, [Mi- CoiffhrnakafB Arms, Unh 
Field m. Mynley, CorruK. L. Briwze, 1!i I l.ir -. .] ( 
5i, Haniey, Stok«-on-Tram STi 2tJA 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, e/o 5PGH, U-.i 
v<;ri'ty Co^ene, Lyndon Union, Gordnu Stl *1 
London WC1- 



THE 

SOCIALIST 

l*ARTY 

OP GREAT KKITAIN 



OBJECT 
I hi- estftblistiinent of & system of sod*ty 
busbd upon tttQ eommon ownershJp fluid 
rJesnocfiflc vnnttol <rf the means and 

ii^tiimuiiK foa Cst^HlLteijl^ ^iihd LlisLjitsuLJiiii, 
weal ilk by ,ind in ill ft iniere^L of Llie vvhola 
Li )mm tin i iy „ 



PI-CLARATION OF PRIMriHliiS 

I Hi: SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Eritain 
holds. 

II Jlinf Siifiety nis at p-re$«At con^tnuiL-d: 
is haied Hjion tllu owriLrHJ]ip of rhc jn^.n^s 
nt' tivijij; dJ.e. litnd, factories rnilnrjiys, etc.) 
by (he CLtisitaJisl or nusli-r ehisj^ and fhe 
eonsequertl e-nKiavcnsiL^nl of fhr 1 ! wojklng 
class by wIsikl" liibour iiLcin^ wealth is 
I'rodueed. 

2 J Thai in society, therefore, iIilstu ss a]i 
aAt%onism of interests, liiajiLlesLin.^ itself 
as r eJaw struggle, between Uinse who 
possess but do not jiroduee, wml those 
who produce frul Jo nol possegs^ 

3 J TfLat this anTagon[sn» can be aljub^hcd 
oaiJy by the emancipation uf Lhi: working 
cIjifs from (he donairiLiLion tj1' thf: mast^j 
ehLss. by rhr % curivfmon into Uie rnmmrjn 
prop^rf> r of society of the means of pro- 

lin^tJOJl diid distiihulian, and thaEr il ■- 

rustic eOriLioJ by du % wlmfe people 

4 J Thai ^s in Uie order of social ^cumi t tor- 
tile working class is the. last class to 
achieve its freccEom the cinanci nation uf 
the working class will involve the eruajici- 
p:iLion ill' :ill m link i ml without dIstrACtiCKd 
f>f race or sex, 

51 Thai this emancipation must be the 
work of the wotklcig class itself. 

ij[ Thiit \i$ die nia-clnnery ol' government^ 
includLni" the unn-Lii forces of the nation, 
t:\iyls only to conserve the mtsnopoly by 
tb^ Capitalist class of the weaJth La ken 
from [be workers, the svr.uk in^ class ]]]ust 
organise conscioPsl> r and poJitieaS3y fot fJic 
OOfiquest of (he powers of ^ovurumeni, 
[EatimiaJ and Hocal, in order that (his 
machinery, including these forces, nmy be 
convened from an instrument ot' 
oppression into the agent of emancipation 
and (he overthrow t)1' privilege, aiistO- 
cratic and pluLKKratic. 

7 J That as aii political parties aire but the 
expression of class ink-rests, and ;i* rln- 
intercsE of tlie woikiru: clnss is liJarTh- 
mruiilly iippoKi-d m rhi- iirtereats of all 
sectK^ns at the master ciass. Lhe pariy 
seek in e wurking-elash eniarKipalion must 
(be hostile to every olhei parly. 

HJIHL STICIAI 1ST TARTY of tirftat 

Brita.i]] t iheret'rjrc, enters the field of p<Hi- 
iicaJ achon, rietei- mined iv tva^e war 
aeainsl all other political parlies, whether 
alleged laboui OI IVOwedlj ■..ipi|:ili\|, ;md 

calls upon the members of me woikUig 

Class Of tfl 13 rouuliy In iin^kr undw its 
banner To lhe eml thai l speedy tcctnjni- 
lirm may bi L wfou^hl to the system which 
deprives Ehefln &f the fruits of Uieii iahour, 
.mil 1 1 1 :i i poverty may £\\\' piace to 
i ■ i n 1 1 1 it I h |jt iv i I ece to e ip i al i (y , and Bli LV " I \ 
!■■ n adorn. 

|rrv.;nr- ttvynw't.Ui jVffA tfti stoVi pfifiCtpleS 

and wishing, t^ tnfu should apply to 
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'LEFT" IN A RUT 



Beyond the fragments 



Last March, ft the Central Hall, 
Westminster, Four left wing leaders took 

pari bi whaf they modestly describe as 
ilii- !)l1:;i1l: of the Decade (the debate ... 
the decayed wmld haw been mow accu- 
rate). The purpose of the event was to 

try one* again to unite the Lefl in ne 

big movement rathei tfuii its pres^m 
factions, eacb ultimately loyal to the 
Labour Party, but each maintaining thejr 
own petty and obscure positions (one 
says thai Russia is a 'deformed 1 worker?* 
atate, another insists that it is a Regene- 
rate' one and a third affirms chat it has 
been a socialist state all the time). 

Leftist followers paid up to £6 a ticket 
to listen to the nostalgic rhetoric of the 
platform poseurs, Tony Benn (Labour 
Party) urged the assent bled to elect a 
future Leader of the Labour Party who 
would be honest, principled, radical . . . 
hart he said that the best man for the job 
must be a lapsed aristocrat and Minister 
of Ijuiusuy in a government under; which 
unemployment doubled the hint might 
have been, a little too obvious, Then there 
was John Geese of the Socialist Workers 5 
Party who did a passable impersonation 
of Paul Foot » and Tariq Ali of the Inter- 
national Marxist Group who did an em- 
barrassing impersonation of Vladimir 
iilylch Ulyanov, The Leninist followers 
loved it all. The fourth and final fragment 
to address the microphone was Hilary 
Wain wright, co-author of a book called 
Bey an d the t r rtig m eats ( Merlin Press \ . 

The book presents a criticism of 
certain aspects of the Left which 
socialists would not wish to argue with 

Wain Wright. Segal and Rowbniham have 
discovered (through experience) thai 
Leninist parlies are repressive, authori- 
tarian bodies. They pointed out that their 
arrogant leaderships see themselves as the 
personification of socialist wisdom and 
how this tends to reduce internal party 
freedom of thought or action. 
Rowbotham seems to understand that 
experience is the greatest leader and pet- 
haps we arc not being over-op timJslie in 
suggesting that she implies Lenin was 
wrong when he wrote that "The working 
class, exclusively, by its own effort as able 
to develop only trade Union conscious- 
ness'. {What h To Be Done?) 

She may well have quoted from Marx 
and Engels 1 circular letter of 1879 to the 
leader? of the German Socialist Workers 1 
Party! 




When the International was formed we 
■■ rcetsly formulated the battle-.. \ 
liu- Emancipation of the working class 
i.i i: | i- : - achieved by ihe working class 
Etseli We cmtioi therefore cooperate 
with | A- ■.pi •-■ who openly state that rJii- 
workers are too uneducated to emanci- 
pate themselves and must he freed 
from above by philanthropic leaders, 

The fragment critics are right to reject 
the anti-democratic assumptions of 

Leninism, but we would be more con- 
vinced of iheir integrity had they stated 
at any point in their two hundred and 
fitly -three-page book that Lenin distorted 
Marx and that the place for socialists is 
outside the Leninist Left. Instead we get 
references to such enemies of the working 
class as the Socialist Workers' Parry and 
the Communist Party as fellow socialists, 
.. i mrades and good militants. 

Secondly j rhe age-old Leftist fear of 
what they call 'utopianism', bu? which is 
in fact theoretical clarity, is rejected by 
Rowbothami 

In iinier to explore, we need good 
maps . . .We need to be able to take 
atGck of the situation and communi- 
cate any general principles to other 
wanderers. We have to establish cer- 
tain staging points to refuel and assess 
the journey. This means we have to 
sit back momentarily from our Lm 
mediate response to the route and try 
to sum up the relationship of what we 
have travelled to the whole journey. 
Some of :bis will be from our ex* 
perience,, with information from other 
travellers' tales and from any existing 
maps. Some will be speculation about 
the way things will be likely to go. Our 
summation of the whole may be in- 
complete and imperfect, bnt we still 
need it in order to get our bearings. 
Even if we abandon this assessment 
subsequently, the attempt can still be 
decisive and the effort to be as 
accurate as we can is still vital if we are 
not lo trundle down every dead end 
or take enormous detouis. (pp. 54-5) 

In short, you cannot embark upon the 

path to socialism unless you know what 

socialism means. RowbothanVs discovery 

, i- -. : ..■■!< :i ku> il .(' I - mors :lisap 

|. it| ■ [■ I : | I H:iM "l«- .■ ;'r ■ ~ I =-■ i'OO.-: -■ 

there a single definition of socialism, 

Thirdly,, it is argued in the book that 
the fragments of the Left-political fac- 
tions, trade councils, tenants associations, 
the women's and %<*y movement, radical 
publishers Should Lmsic. Certainly, they 
should unite, for working class strung h 
ik-s in unity. But wha* is lo he the 
l-Mijiose? Once the fragments have 
become a patchwork what will they say, 
rJo or achieve? Heyoiid the fragments to 
where , . t and why , . , and how . . i"i 
when? Many questions, but our a u thorn 
provide no answer which go beyond I he 
sterile claim thai we most unite i< ! iii'1 
i i i i the fary government fa December 
i",::,.: n Svriafrtf Stanford editorial 



applied itself to rhe question of 'Socialist 
Unity 1 ! 

We arc all for unity. We believe that 
uniry of party organisation bawd Lipon 
unity of purpose, unity of principle- 
and unity of method is the one thing 
desirable But today we are only iuk 
thai sucih unity of party organisation, 
sn far as the various groups of 
socialists in any country are enn- 
oerned, would be at the expense of 
unity of purpose, principle and 
method .. .Unity is ;m important 
factor En the growth of a party, hm H 
is not the most important, Better far 
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to have a party, however Email, with 
common principles and a common 
end, than a party, however large, 
which is bound by no tie save party 
i merest. We, therefore, who differ 
from those Other parties in essential 
principle inasmuch as we accept ibe 
principle of the class struggle while 
they do no( -cannol consent So unite 
our forces with theirs. It would 
weaken both parties -and the weaken- 
ing woulii hv niorr iiis:is1 r oU:s i.O the 
Lin com promising section than to the 
revisionist. 

This is why the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain has preserved its independence 
since 1904 from all the fragments which 
working class discontent has thrown up. 
We are not hostile to them because we 
liku being o\\ our awn or are tempera- 
mentally a&^Tessive, but because we have 
a programme of uncorn promising revo- 
I i i Ion which stands in, tolal opposition to 
i il-- piecemeal reform policies oJ the \\-.w 
■i ii-.. w.- i-;i^;- num.- beyond the frag- 
ments. Wain wright, Segal and Row- 
both&itt ;ire to be applauded for having 
-■■ , .1 the political rut which the 
Left is ln p but the lesson which they and 
their fellow fragments rntLsj now lean is 
that until they climb out of the ditcl ■> 
reformism they will never go beyond the 
muddy theory whjdi obscures chcii 
poli t ical vi sio n . S C t > L F M \ N 
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